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Doubtless we were all properly impressed in our college days by 
the story that Cicero, when asked the first requisite for oratory, 
answered “action.” And the second? ‘action’; and the third? 
“action.” Now we are told by Nicholas Murray Butler that when 
Gladstone visited Leo XIII. he asked the Holy Father to explain 
the survival of the Catholic Church through the lapse of time, the 
fall of dynasties, the decay of empires. The Holy Father is made 
to answer as follows: “The first reason is consultation; the second 
reason is consultation; the third reason is consultation.”” When- 
ever one of our non-Catholic friends attempts an anecdote about 
the Pope he reminds me of an Englishman essaying a story in the 
Irish dialect ; the result is in a small way nearly always tragic. Leo 
XIII. knew a dozen better answers to Gladstone’s question, the best 
of all being that in spite of our sins, our follies and our multitudi- 
nous stupidities, we ecclesiastics have not been able during all the 
centuries to kill off so divine and immortal a thing as the Catholic 
Church. 

If I were asked what aspects of the work of the Church in 
America are most poignantly essential, I might also be tempted to 
say: first, the Catholic school; second, the Catholic school; third, 
the Catholic school. There would be at least as much truth in the 
statement as in that of Cicero or in that credited erroneously, as I 
believe, to Leo XIII. 

a 
“I am going to say something in which you will not concur and 


which will shock some of you here present. The only church 
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which is dealing wisely with the spiritual development of her little 
children is the Catholic Church. The Catholic priest says, ‘Let me 
mould the child up to twelve years of age and I care not who has 
the child after that.’ And mark me, on account of the parochial 
school the Catholic Church is to become the universal or the con- 
quering Church of America’s future.’ I shall have something to 
say later about that reference to “twelve years.’ Meantime these 
words of Rev. Dr. Talmadge, a brilliant son of a more brilliant 
father, represent not only the sacred conviction of practically all 
thoughtful Catholics, but also the seasoned judgment of such non- 
Catholics as have ever thought about the matter. Hence do the 
gentiles so often rage, and the people devise vain things. The non- 
Catholic public in general dislikes our schools because their very 
existence is an accusation against the public schools. The non- 
Catholic teacher in particular would gladly give our schools a black 
eye because he has taken up the cry and the policy of the labor 
unions and is keen for less work and more pay—he looks upon 
religious teachers, having a vow of poverty and laboring for a nom- 
inal salary, much as the walking delegate looks upon cheap labor. 
It is, however, a supreme tribute to the Catholic school that it raises 
the gorge of the bigoted; ignorance and superstition, they think, 
will never die till the schools are killed off.* 

Correspondingly, the enlightened Catholic view is that while the 
seven Sacraments are really the essence of Christianity, the Catholic 
school is the most efficient form and instrument of instruction in 
Catholic doctrine and practice. “Let me write the songs of a na- 
tion,” said one, “and I care not who makes its laws.’’ So the Cath- 


*It has been said that Providence provided the Scotch people with an excep- 
tionally good brand of ardent spirits to compensate for their exceptionally poor 
brand of theology. But there are other things we owe to Scotland—golf, for in- 
stance, and sometimes a remarkably good quality of thinking. I was glad to see 
in the Yale Review for January, 1920, these interesting paragraphs from the pen 
of the learned Lord Haldane, recently Lord Chancellor of England: 

“We are making real progress in Scotland towards a national and democratic 
system of education. Much, of course, remains to be worked out. Our task is 
but begun. Still the new spirit is showing itself in the enlightenment of public 
opinion. There is no part of the United Kingdom where theology has been 
discussed so keenly and so heatedly as in Presbyterian Scotland. But her de- 
mocracy rates educational progress still more highly than theological controversy. 
The disposition is to give liberty of conscience with a free hand to those who 
will use it for raising the educational level. It was therefore not astonishing to 
those Scotsmen who really knew something of their countrymen when last year 
Parliament was invited, with the tacit but real assent of nine-tenths of the public 
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olic clergy really do believe, as the good man said, that if Catholic 
children are faithfully sent to our schools the future of the Church 
in this country is secure. Personally if I were a parish priest I 
should, if necessary, assemble my flock for Mass under a rickety, 
rain-dripping roof and within walls of a barnlike simplicity, but I 
would have my Catholic school. I know how worthy of the richest 
and most resplendent dwelling-place that ever embodied the radiant 
dreams of men is our Patient God. But I know that He would 
understand the good priest who permitted the glorious church to 
wait upon the efficient school, for the school would build up a loyal 
and believing people, and the people would in time erect a worthy 
temple. It is just as well to revive our faith in these principles, for 
the first condition of carrying on any important work is an intense 
conviction of the goodness and desirability of the work. There 
are parishes which totter under a burden of school debt, like Atlas 
staggering under the weight of the world. It ought to comfort and 
encourage faithful pastors and people in such circumstances to feel 
that in maintaining the Catholic school in this country they are 
perpetuating the faith; they are of the breed of martyrs and mis- 
sionaries, of those who died—yea, and even lived—that Christ 
might reign. 
II. 

Nothing can ever justify the pastor in turning over to any other 
complete responsibility for the school. In a large parish an assis- 
tant may be appointed to do much of the detail, but the pastor must 


in Scotland, to pass a statute which would have been regarded a few years since 
as impossible. Under the Scottish Education Act of 1918 the state is taking over 
the whole of the grant-aided schools, denominational or otherwise, in Scotland, 
and is managing them through new Local Educational Authorities, popularly 
elected. These schools are now being maintained out of rates as well as taxes. 
They are all on the same footing. We have taken the Romans and Episcopalians 
to our bosom as freely as the old board schools. 

“All that is asked is that these teachers shall be as thoroughly trained and effi- 
cient as the teachers in the undenominational schools. Nuns now receive in 
Scotland salaries which are magnificent in comparison with all that their Church 
used to be able to pay them. Very likely they lay the money thus received from 
public sources on the altar of Rome. Why not? They have earned it, for they 
are excellent teachers of secular subjects, and this is a free country, where they 
may spend what they have earned as their consciences direct. At all events, we 
have done our best to establish what is really a national system on a large scale. 
We have not been deterred by the thought that in the Roman Catholic and 
Episcopalian schools denominational religion will be taught. If it is part of the 
creed of those who send their children to these schools that education and 
religion cannot be separated, that is their affair. Our affair is to see that their 
children are not less thoroughly instructed than their fellow boys and girls.” 
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always show a keen personal interest. This he may partly achieve 
by frequent and fervent reference to the school in his sermon; by 
occasionally discussing in the pulpit such questions as regular atten- 
dance and home-study ; by taking every opportunity to say a word 
in eulogy of the Sisters; in praise of the children or in recognition 
of the work of the assistant in charge. If a younger priest has been 
invested with general responsibility for the school, the pastor ought 
to make the rounds of the classes at least once a month, being care- 
ful to avoid points of conflict or difficulty with the policy of the 
assistant while in the presence of teachers or pupils. On the other 
hand, the curate must never forget that while the school may have 
been particularly entrusted to him he enjoys only a delegated author- 
ity and has no more right to be “touchy” about hints from the 
pastor and no more right to resent “interference” than 4 clerk 
would have to protest against directions from his employer. The 
wise pastor will manage this delicate matter adroitly so as to avoid 
giving needless offense, and especially he will do nothing to lessen 
the enthusiasm of the assistant. But in any case a young priest 
who does not at once recognize his real relationship both to his 
pastor and the school is utterly unfit to have charge of so important 
a work. 


The pastor in his occasional visits, and the assistant in his daily 
rounds, ought to make it a point of honor to show great reverence 
for the Sisters. Doubtless these holy women will occasionally 
reveal imperfections in temperament and training. After all they 
are not disembodied spirits, as the outsider might be tempted to 
judge from the salaries appointed for their slender living. The 
saints are in heaven, but I pity any man who has not the wit or the 
soul to realize that the nearest people to sainthood as a class in all 
this world are our noble Sisters. Their value as a spiritual influence 
in the parish is beyond estimate. The priest may be a good “mixer,” 
the people may show a Christian spirit toward their non-Catholic 
neighbors and a good example in general, but no influence can com-_ 
pare with that of the Sisters in the destruction of prejudice in the 
community. Moreover, they leave an impression on the children 
that is invaluable. Personally I look back with affection upon the 
parish priests whom I knew in childhood and youth. I suppose 
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love for the old parish priest ought to run in advance of love for 
the old teachers, but it is not so. The priests were distinctly admir- 
able and one at least a very exceptional man, but the influence 
exerted over us boys by the Sisters of St. Joseph was such that to 
this day when I see the habit of their order on the streets in a 
strange city I can hardly resist the impulse to speak to the Sisters 
as though I knew them well. A priest who does not honor these 
consecrated women deep down in his heart ought never to have been 
ordained ; and to do my brethren justice I am proud to say that in 
a somewhat long and varied experience among priests I have hardly 
ever found one who failed in appreciation so far as words are con- 
cerned. I wish it were true that appreciation had always been 
equally manifested in practical ways. A humorous retreat-master 
tells with delicious drollery of the priest who finds the old house 
too small for himself and his assistant, and who turns it over to 
twelve nuns while he moves into a larger home. To see that the 
Sisters are decently housed ; within the limits of discretion to assure 
himself that they have abundant, wholesome and edible meals; to 
contribute in the spirit of a father or a big brother to the festivities 
on days of special rejoicing; to send the community an occasional 
present as proof of constant appreciation; to speak in praise of 
their order in general and of the parish Sisters especially ; to refrain 
from ungenerous comment on little peculiarities or imperfections, 
and from “tattling” to higher superiors at the end of the year— 
these are the little touches that add to the happiness of both pastors 
and teachers, lubricating the machinery of parish life and promoting 
good will and enthusiasm. 


Above all, the Sisters ought never to be compelled to “collect” 
their salaries from the pupils either by direct solicitation or through 
the medium of school entertainments. Even where they show a 
willingness to relieve the pastor of this burden it ought not to be 
permitted. So far as possible it is best to keep the Sisters out of 
the practical money problems of the parish—it is not the work they 
most relish, nor the work they do best. Sometimes it tears away 
the veils of reverence, and always it brushes the fine bloom off their 
delicate spiritual character. The less they frequent the market- 
place, the more they will be frequented as a shrine. Within proper 
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limits, of course, the same is true of the priest. It is hardly possible 
for anyone to carry about with him at the same time the atmosphere 
of a factory and the atmosphere of a Gothic cathedral. 

The parish school, moreover, should always be a free school. I 
know it is said that what is got without paying is never appreciated ; 
if that were true, what would happen to the Sacraments? I know 
it is said the school is expensive to the parish, but those who have 
most children to educate have commonly the least money to pay, 
while the bachelors and the married but childless couples ought 
willingly to share the burden of training the rising generation of 
the faithful. The palatial public school buildings erected all around 
us—and partly at our expense—are a sufficient handicap in the 
work of Catholic education; let us not further penalize our schools 
by requiring money for tuition. 


III. 


It is a beautiful and natural instinct of the Catholic priest to feel 
a deep interest in the lambs of the flock. Children are beautiful 
everywhere. Even where smoke and grime abound, in dingy homes 
as well as in “brown stone fronts,” and in backwoods towns as in 
populous centers, the one beautiful thing that is sure to be encoun- 
tered is the innocent face of a child. When, as in the case of the 
priest, the love of the Shepherd is added to the universal natural 
attraction it is easy to understand why priests everywhere love little 
children. It is almost an affront, therefore, to suggest even the 
possibility of anything like favoritism on the one hand or neglect 
on the other. Business, like gratitude in the cynical proverb, may 
indeed sometimes be a “lively sense of favors yet to come,” and 
the merchant may conceivably show a preference for the children 
of such wealthy parents as are in a position to put money in his 


purse. So, too, the worldly-minded may be drawn rather to the 
little Lord Fauntleroys and the dainty Miss Alices than to Tom, to 
Dick and to Harry, or to plain Mary Jane. The priest will always 
show more interest in the poor and the simple, and especially where 
it is a question of childhood. He represents the beautiful Father- 
hood of God, and the little ones who are pinched and undernour- 
ished and timid and perhaps neglected at home will appeal to his 
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heart rather than their plump and fastidious neighbors. How soon 
the little ones begin to learn that the one thing they can share as 
abundantly as the children of the rich is the Love of God as mani- 
fested in His Church, its teachings and its Sacraments, its priests 
and its consecrated Sisters. What sacrilege—that is almost the 
word—could be more ugly to look upon than any failure to admit 
the children of the poor to the warmth and light and beauty of their 
divine mother, the Church? 


In the children, too, the priest finds the best opportunity for 
reaching careless or indifferent parents. Pastors everywhere 
throughout the country lament the difficulty of getting in touch, 
for example, with the Italian immigrants. Practical assistance in 
the building of churches for them has not been lacking; personal 
visits and solicitation have been tried; and young American priests 
educated in Rome have been heroically assigned to work among 
them while priests of their own blood in the same cities have shown 
an astounding zeal for so-called German or Irish parishes. The 
transplanting of peoples, like the transplanting of cabbages, in 
strange soils requires extra care till the roots begin to work nor- 
mally. The fairest hope for saving the faith of the Italian people 
in America lies in gathering their children into our Catholic schools, 
where the little ones will naturally fall into the American way of 
being Catholics, just as they fall into other American ways. Their 
parents can little by little be attached to their practical duties, and 
at any rate the next generation will be normal in faith and practice. 
The same is true of other recent forms of immigration whose un- 
familiar rite makes a very practical difficulty in towns or small 
cities. Friends of the public schools raucously insist that the inter- 
mingling of all sorts of children in classes and recreations is the 
best melting-pot for Americanism; it is at least equally true that 
daily association of Catholic children with one another under the 
genial alchemy of Christ’s love, under the kindly eye of the priest 
and the holy discipline of the Sisters, is the most powerful method 
of propaganda for the Church and for America. 

Finally, the school offers the priest an ideal approach to the 
heart of indifferent or alienated parents. A word adroitly spoken, 
a touch of kindliness, an act of unaffected sympathy and interest 
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has often fanned into flame what seemed the ashes of dead faith; 
and children are the best vehicle for conveying these diplomatic 
messages to those who would not willingly come under the direct 
influence of the priest. “A little child shall lead them,” was said 
of old, and, lo! the prophet was speaking of the beasts of the jungle. 


IV. 


Where there is no Catholic school, the priest may with herculean 
labor make shabby amends for it by extra devotion to the Sunday 
school if children be docile and if parents cooperate, but in the 
matter of religious instruction, as in the matter of vice, increase of 
appetite grows with what it feeds on. In an old-fashioned country 
parish that I knew well in my youth, the saintly pastor gathered all 
the children into the Church from eight o’clock till twelve Saturday 
mornings—we had no Catholic school at the time—and wrought 
miracles in the way of discipline and instruction. His methods 
were of a Spartan severity, and none of us ever mistook the Satur- 
day morning experience with Father Lindesmith for a parish picnic; 
but the result was that the faith became as vital and deep-seated a 
thing to us as the breath of our bodies. Not all pastors are willing to 
assume the extra labor implied in such an arrangement, and some 
perhaps who are willing could not carry on the work so successfully. 
In any case the method is at best the lesser of two evils, for nothing 
can make up for the graded, daily instruction in faith and the 
steady growth in moral vision and practice afforded by the Cath- 
olic school. Besides there is such a thing as religious atmosphere 
inaschool. It is even more indefinable than the material thing from 
which it derives its name. It is the subtle blending of a score of 
soft and tender and holy influences that touch the sou! through 
eye and ear and heart and conscience, from book and picture and 
hymns and prayers, the contagious example of other Catholic chil- 
dren, the daily visit of the priest and the very presence of the reli- 
gious habit of the teacher. The power of a religious atmosphere 
is as strong and ingratiating as the power of a mother’s love. Each 
defies analysis, each is rarefied and all-pervading, each is planted 
deep by daily experience in the innermost centers of brain and 
nerve, and is associated forever with the tenderest and most appeal- 
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ing memories of life. The priest who is compelled to make up by 
formal instruction on Sundays for the lack of such precious assis- 
tance finds his labors multiplied one hundred per cent., and his 
results reduced almost in the same degree. 

But even where the Catholic school exists the priest is not thereby 
dispensed from conscientious supervision of methods and results in 
religious instructions. Sometimes at least during every week either 
the pastor or the assistant ought to reach each child by way of 
catechism. It is not that he will necessarily add anything to what 
the Sisters impart nor that his method will be more skilful, for all 
that depends on natural gifts and experience in the one case and in 
the other. It is merely that the official seal of the priest’s influence 
is set upon the work of the teacher, that interest is stimulated and 
importance given to the study of the catechism. Similarly the zeal- 
ous priest will always have his hand on the moral pulse of the 
school. Like a good doctor he will presume health until alarming 
symptoms appear, and then he will wisely prescribe for conditions 
as he finds them. Frequent or, when possible, daily communion 
will be a wonderful aid in this work. There are worthy priests 
who still lose their tempers when they discuss the regulations of 
Pius X. on this subject, but those of us who have worked in large 
colleges that assembled boys from parishes scattered all over 
America have good reason to know that so far as practical conse- 
quence goes, the Holy Father’s pronouncement on the subject of 
frequent Communion is the most important papal utterance in three 
hundred years. The formal definition of papal infallibility may 
have meant more to the Church organically, to discipline and to 
organization and the unity of faith, but from the point of view of 
the Catholic life there is hardly any comparison. 


V. 


At the beginning of this paper I promised to recur to the saying 
of Doctor Talmadge that if the Church could have complete control 
of children until the age of twelve, anyone else might be free to 
take them up after that. It is a mistake. If we had to choose be- 
tween directing the first eight years of a child’s education or the 
last eight, the Church would not hesitate a moment. Where no bet- 
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ter arrangement can be made, the home, the Sunday sermons and 
the catechism class with the extra solicitude and supervision that 
will generally go with the circumstances, may indeed keep the bloom 
of innocence on the cheek of the Catholic child, and the light and 
warmth of faith in his mind and heart during these early years. Ex- 
perience and psychology both proclaim, however, that puberty intro- 
duces new and strange elements into the problems of youth. Dur- 
ing those wonderful years when nature is changing the boy into 
the man and storing up within him those energies which are to 
make him a home builder in the future, there are wonderful changes 
going on in the boy’s mind. During this period of adolescence is 
largely determined the question whether he will walk through the 
world upright like a man with his face to the stars, or whether he 
will wallow through the world like a beast with his face to the filth. 
Hence so far as moral influence is concerned it is impossible to ex- 
aggerate the importance of religion in the secondary or high school 
period. Later on, if the boy goes through college, there will be solici- 


tude about faith, but during the high school period problems of con- 
duct are of first importance. It is unfortunate that we have so few 
Catholic high schools, and that so small a proportion of our people 
can send their sons and daughters to preparatory colleges and acad- 
emies under the care of religious. It is my profound belief from 


observation of present-day conditions in the high schools of the 
country that the next generation of non-Catholic parents will have 
decidedly strong convictions on the subject of public schools. Re- 
gardless of religious belief the mothers of the coming generation, 
remembering what they will remember and knowing what they will 
know, will be unwilling to have their sons, and especially their daugh- 
ters, acquainted with the same experiences. For this reason I have 
always believed that the next fifteen years will show an amazing 
increase of approval and patronage for Catholic high schools and 
preparatory boarding colleges and academies. At the age of twelve, 
therefore, one of the great problems of growing youth is just begin- 
ning to clamor for attention. 

About four years later another embarrassment arises. When 
young people go to college there remains, of course, the old problem 
of moral ideals and conduct, and there is added under certain cir- 
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cumstances new and strange perplexities about faith. I have no- 
ticed that young men who are compelled by poverty to work their 
way through secular college have in that fact almost always a pro- 
tection against the grosser temptations of life during their college 
course. Similarly by some merciful and mystical compensation of 
Providence boys who are compelled by poverty to receive their train- 
ing in non-Catholic colleges not requiring tuition and situated in 
their home towns, seem in some wonderful way to be very generally 
preserved from temptations to vice and unbelief. It is the well-to-do 
boy shrinking from the asperities of Catholic discipline and deliber- 
ately choosing an atmosphere alien to his faith and ideals who runs 
amuck in the high school period and later on in the college. That wise 
old phrase of the theologians about “tempting God” seems to cover 
the case exactly. Colleges and universities of the secular type are 
densely populated with professors either violently antagonistic to 
faith or at least having only a pragmatic view of its nature. What 
folly it is for a boy, and especially for a girl, to court exposure to 
the unfriendly influences of a mind older, maturer and for the 
moment better trained, when so perishable and delicate a matter as 
faith or conduct is the issue! How often is the result disaster! 
Here is no mere sickness, for seldom can physic or leech effect a 
cure when once the inevitable comes to pass; here is true death, and 
only Christ Himself may speak awakening words and cry to 
entombed faith or virtue Veni foras! 

It is, therefore, most certainly not true that if the Church has 
supervision over the first twelve years in the life of a child it is a 
matter of indifference what influences affect the child afterwards. 
It is very much truer to say that the second twelve years are de- 
cidedly more important from this point of view—as indeed they 
are from any other—and yet good Doctor Talmadge was right in 
laying stress on religious training during the early years also. The 
nation-wide system of Catholic primary schools up-builded by our 
people out of their poverty and their faith attests the strength 
and heroism of our belief that it is so. 

Let me conclude with an appeal to priests to keep the children at 
school as long as possible. Sometimes the desire for material pros- 
perity among our people is at loggerheads with the restraints and 
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discipline to which we persuade them. Here it is not so. Worldly 
advantage as well as the good of religion suggests more and more 
education for Catholic boys and girls. The Jews are right. The 
future belongs to the people who will best educate their children: 
this is why parents should cling to education for the love of their 
children. Ignorance, not knowledge, is the enemy of Catholic faith: 
this is why parents should cling to education for the love of God. 
According to reports published by the United States Commissioner 
of Education only one child out of sixteen that enter the first grade 
of the public schools ever succeeds in graduating from the high 
school. . Only a shade more than one child in four who enters the 
first grade ever succeeds even in reaching the eighth grade. The 
first deduction is that since the grade school is also high school, 
college and university to three-fourths of our children, it ought to 
be as efficient as possible. If there is to be weak or listless or sloppy 
work done anywhere, let it be in the university, the college or the 
high school, where not so many of the future generation will be 
affected. If time is to be recklessly flung away on educational fads 
and freaks, let it be done later on when the years are not so heavily 
freighted with destiny. If there must be “rats in the garret” or 
“bats in the belfry,” let them not be garrets and belfries connected 
with the primary schools. A democracy like ours is enduring and 
endurable just in proportion as its people are mentally and morally 
alert and strong. Similarly Catholic faith to be normal and cogent 
must be intelligent and illuminated. As a good old bishop of our 
acquaintance used to say, “the good things in life were not all in- 
tended for the bad people,” and there is no reason why Catholics 
should not enjoy their fair share of opportunity in their youth, and 
of wealth, position, influence, culture, power and the other prizes of 
life in middle age and after. The world will penalize them to some 
extent for their Catholic faith under the best conditions. Parents 
and priests should see to it that no unnecessary handicaps are laid 
upon them in the race of life through defects of education. 

An efficient school, so far as possible an attractive school, a school 
sweetly and deeply permeated by Catholic feeling and life and love 
and labor—this is the ideal which should shine like a star before the 
soul of the priest. It is the gymnasium out of which will come 
Christ’s athletes in the years to come. 





SUMMARY OF RECENT IMPORTANT ROMAN 
DOCUMENTS OF INTEREST TO OUR READERS 


Published in Tue Homitetic MoNTHLY AND PAsToRAL Review from Oct. 1918 
to Jan. 1920 


Compiled by Rev. STaNIsLAuS Woywop, O.F.M. 


1. CONDEMNATION OF ERRONEOUS OPINIONS ON THE SOUL OF 
CHRIST 


The student of Catholic Dogma may have to refer to this decree 
of the Holy Office, which condemns several opinions concerning the 
soul of Christ, chiefly for the reason, apparently, because they are 
against the hypostatic union of the human and the Divine natures 
of our Saviour. The original decree may be found in Acta Ap. 
Sedis, vol. X, page 282. (Cf. THE Homitetic MONTHLY AND 
PASTORAL REvIEw, Oct. 1918, page 68.) 


2. THE Hoty SEE OrpErRS REVISION OF RULES AND CONSTITUTIONS 
oF RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES, TO MAKE THEM HARMONIZE 
WITH THE NEw CoDE 


The S. Congregation of Religious orders all Religious Communi- 
ties to revise their Rule and Constitutions so as to bring them into 
harmony with the Code in any points in which they are found to 
be contrary to regulations of the Code. In all other points their 
Rule and Constitutions are to remain unchanged. Orders and Con- 
gregations, and other organizations approved by Rome, are to send 
the revision to the S. Congregation for inspection, together with 
several copies of the Rule and Constitutions thus far observed. It 
is understood that the Bishops must attend to the revision of the 
Constitutions of Diocesan Congregations in reference to points con- 
trary to the Code. The decree is found in Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. X, 
page 290. (Cf. our Oct., 1918, issue, page 68.) 


3. FACULTY To TAKE STIPEND FOR SECOND Mass FOR BENEFIT OF 
SEMINARY IS Not REVOKED 


The S. Consistorial Congregation declares that by the decree of 


April 25, 1918, which revoked various formulas of faculties granted 
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to bishops, the special faculty allowing priests to take a stipend for 
the bination Mass in favor of seminaries, is not revoked. Decree 
published in Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. X, page 325. (Cf. our Nov., 1918, 
issue. ) 


4. VoTIvE Mass or COMMEMORATION Pro Sponsis Durtne Ap- 
VENT AND LENT 


Since the Code gives the bishops permission to allow the celebra- 
tion of marriage during the closed seasons of Advent and Lent, the 
S. Congregation of Rites declares that the bishop may allow the 
votive Mass Pro Sponsis in Advent and Lent; but on Sundays and 
holy days of obligation, on feasts of I. and II. class, octaves of the 
I. and II. order, privileged ferias and the vigil of Christmas, the 
votive Mass may not be said; wherefore on these days the com- 
memoration Pro Sponsis is added to the oration of the day under 
one conclusion. Likewise on the vigils of Pentecost and Epiphany 
the votive Mass may not be said. Decree in Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. X, 
page 332. (Cf. our Nov., 1918, issue. ) 


5. BisHops MAy GIVE PERMISSION TO CLERICS FOR CERTAIN 
AFFAIRS ORDINARILY FORBIDDEN BY CANON LAW 


The Code, in Canon 139, and also former decrees of the Holy 
See, notably the decree of Nov. 11, 1910, forbid the clergy to en- 
gage in secular business and to hold offices and positions. The 
Committee on the Interpretation of the Code declares that for good 
and sufficient reasons a clergyman may be permitted by his own 
bishop to attend to such affairs. Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. X, page 344. 
(Cf. our Nov., 1918, issue.) 


6. TERM OF OFFICE OF RELIGIOUS SUPERIORS IS APPLICABLE ALSO 
IN ScHOOLS, HosPITALS AND SIMILAR INSTITUTIONS 


The Committee on the Interpretation of the Code declares that the 
three years’ term of office, as laid down in Canon 505, applies also 
to superiors or directors of schools, hospitals, etc., if at the same 
time they have charge of a religious community. Acta Ap. Sedis, 
vol. X, page 344. (Cf. our Nov., 1918, issue.) 
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7. MEN STILL LIABLE TO BE CALLED TO MILITARY SERVICE CAN- 
NOT RECEIVE ANY ORDERS 


In countries where all men are held to military service, young 
men cannot receive tonsure or any orders until they have either 
served their term of military training or been definitely declared 
unfit, so that there is no longer danger of their being called to the 
army. Canon 987, n. 5, is to be understood in that sense according 
to this declaration of the Committee of the Interpretation of the 
Code. Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. X, page 344. (Cf. our Nov., 1918, 
issue. ) 


8. OFFICIAL INTERPRETATION OF VARIOUS CANONS ON ENGAGE- 
MENT AND MARRIAGE 


1. As Canon 1017, § 3, does not admit of any action in the 
ecclesiastical court to enforce an engagement contract, marriage with 
another party cannot on account of a broken promise be forbidden 
by the pastor. The ecclesiastical court admits suit only for damages 
resulting from unjust breaking of a promise of marriage. 


2. It is declared that the action for damages on account of break- 
ing of an engagement contract is of mixed forum, that is to say, 
Catholics may bring suit either in the civil or the ecclesiastical court. 

3. Though ignorance of the most elementary doctrines of the 
Catholic faith makes parties unfit for marriage, the pastor never- 
theless must not on that account delay a marriage, he should rather 
instruct the parties then and there in the principal dogmas of our 
faith. 

4. Canon 1023, § 2, demands that the pastor get a testimonium 
libertatis from all places in which the parties to be married have lived 
for six months after the age of puberty. The Holy See was asked 
regarding cases in which the parties lived in various distant places, 
so that it takes a long time to get the answers while the marriage 
cannot be delayed, whether the pastor might supply by attestations 
of persons who knew the parties well. The Committee answers 
that the Ordinary is to decide what is to be done in such cases to 
supply the testimonium libertatis. 

5. If on account of illicit intercourse of parents it should ever be 
doubtful whether the parties to be married are perhaps brother and 
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sister, or whether the bridegroom had intercourse with the mother 
of the bride before the latter was born, Canon 1076, § 3, rules that 
the marriage must not be permitted if a reasonable doubt exists. 

6. The Committee declares that the laws about engagement and 
marriage impediments are not retro-active, but that individual cases 
are to be judged according to the laws that were in force at the time 
the contracts were made. 

7. What is to be said about marriages contracted invalidly by 
reason of an impediment that is now abolished by the Code? Do 
they become validated ipso facto by the promulgation of the Code, 
or do they need dispensation, sanatio, etc.? The Committee an- 
swers that they do not become valid ipso facto, but they need dis- 
pensation, sanatio, etc. 

8. The Committee further declares that spiritual relationship 
contracted before the Code became law, and now abolished to a cer- 
tain extent as an impediment of marriage, does not impede mar- 
riages contracted after the Code became law. Other effects, how- 
ever, of that spiritual relationship remain. Thus in Confirmation 
the sponsor no longer contracts a marriage impediment, but the obli- 
gation remains to interest himself in the spiritual welfare of the 
person for whom he acted as sponsor. Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. X, page 
354. (Cf. our Nov., 1918, issue.) 


9. KEEPING THE BLESSED SACRAMENT IN CHAPELS OF RELIGIOUS 


The Committee on the Interpretation of the Code explains Canon 
1267 as follows: If a religious house, or charitable institution, has 
a public church attached used by the religious community for daily 
religious exercises, the Blessed Sacrament may be kept only in the 
church. If, however, the community does not, as a rule, use the 
church, but rather their private chapel, the Blessed Sacrament can 
be kept in the chapel without prejudice to the rights of the church 
if the same is entitled to have the Blessed Sacrament, as, for in- 
stance, parochial churches, churches or chapels of hospitals, semi- 
naries, etc. If in the same building there are actually several dis- 
tinct families or communities, each may have its own chapel with 
the Blessed Sacrament, for they are considered as so many distinct 
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families or institutions. Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. X, page 346. (Cf. 
our Dec., 1918, issue, page 236. ) 


10. CLERICAL RELIGIous SocIETIEs WiTHOUT Vows ArE BouND 
BY THE GENERAL LAwWs FOR RELIGIOUS 
The Committee on the Interpretation of the Code declares that 
various Canons about which there was some doubt as to whether 
they affect the clerical religious organizations without vows, do ap- 
ply to them. Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. X, page 347. (Cf. our Dec., 
1918, issue, page 237.) 


11. War-TIME FACULTIES OF THE BISHOPS IN AMERICA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


These faculties given originally for the time of the European war 
are to last for six months after the date of signing the peace treaty. 
These faculties include all marriage impediments except those from 
which the Church never dispenses, e. g., consanguinity between 
brother and sister, affinity in the direct line, e. g., relationship be- 
tween father-in-law and daughter-in-law. Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. X, 
page 363 (Cf. our Dec., 1918, issue, page 238) ; and Acta Ap. Sedis, 
vol. XI, page 120 (Cf. our June, 1919, issue, page 794, where date 
is to be corrected to read March 4, 1919). 


12. ENcycLicAL LETTER oF His Howiness, Pope BENEpIcT XV., 
ON THE ARMISTICE 
This letter to the Catholic Hierarchy of the World breathes the 
spirit of Christ in the widespread misery that the war has caused, 
and it stands as a grand monument of the true Christian position 
and view-point on the great disaster of the world. Acta Ap. Sedis, 
vol. X, page 473. (Cf. our March, 1919, issue, page 537.) 


13. DECREE ON Priests, CLERICS, SEMINARIANS, AND RELIGIOUS 
BROTHERS, RETURNING FROM THE WAR 


The S. Consistorial Congregation issued a number of regulations 
concerning clerics in various orders, Seminarians without orders, 
and religious Brothers, who had been forced by the laws of the 
warring nations to serve in the army during the war. The particu- 
lars may be read in Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. X, page 481. (Cf. our 
March, 1919, issue, page 538.) 
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14. NEw ForMULA OF REPORT TO BE MADE By ALL BisHops 10 
THE Hoty SEE ON THE STATUS OF THEIR DIOCESES 


The S. Consistorial Congregation, in Acta Ap. Sedis, Dec., 1918, 
gives detailed instruction as to the manner in which the report on 
the state of the diocese is to be made every five years by the bishops. 
(Cf. our March, 1919, issue, page 541.) Declaration of same de- 
cree in Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XI, page 6. (Cf. our April, 1919, issue, 
page 614.) 


15. Two Booxs PLACED ON THE INDEX OF FoRBIDDEN Books 


The Holy Office has put on the Index of Forbidden Books two 
works of Ernest Bonaiuti, one entitled ‘““The Genesis of the Augus- 
tinian Doctrine on Original Sin,” published at Rome, 1916; the 
other bearing the title “St. Augustine,” published likewise at Rome 
in 1917. Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XI, page 5. (Cf. our April, 1919, 
issue, page 614.) 


16. DECREE CONCERNING ALTAR BREADS 


The S. Congregation of the Sacraments points out that former 
liturgical laws, as well as the new Code, demand that altar breads 
be fresh, and that the consecrated particles be renewed frequently 
so that all danger of corruption may be prevented. The S. Con- 
gregation does not fix the precise length of time that altar breads 
may serve after they have been baked, but it condemns the practice 
of getting a supply to last for months. A former decision declared 
that it is not lawful to consecrate particles which are over three 
months old. Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XI, page 8. (Cf. our April, 1919, 
issue, page 614.) 


17. DECREE CONCERNING PRIESTS FROM EUROPEAN AND MEDITER- 
RANEAN COUNTRIES TRAVELING TO AMERICA AND THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


This decree of the S. Consistorial Congregation sums up former 
legislation on the formalities required from priests of European 
or Mediterranean countries who wish to go to America or the Philip- 
pine Islands. Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XI, page 39. (Cf. our May, 1919, 
issue, page 705, et seq.) 
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18. APPOINTMENT OF DIOCESAN ADMINISTRATORS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Diocesan consultors have, according to the Code, the right of 
electing the administrator (cf. Canon 427). If. however, a diocese 
has not at least five or six diocesan consultors, the archbishop, or, 
in case of vacancy of the archbishopric, the senior suffragan bishop, 
shall with the ratification of the Apostolic Delegate at Washington 
nominate the administrator. This faculty is to last for three years, 
but if before the end of the three years the number of consultors 
has been increased to five or six, they shall have the right to elect 
the administrator. In any case, the bishop shall not have power to 
appoint before his death or removal an administrator. Acta Ap. 
Sedis, vol. XI, page 75. (Cf. our June, 1919, issue, page 793.) 


19. SHorT FORMULA FOR THE BLESSING OF THE DOMINICAN 
RosARY 


By decree of the S. R. C. the following formula has been ap- 
proved for the use of all priests who have the faculty to attach the 
Dominican indulgences to prayer beads: 

“Ad laudem et gloriam Deiparae Virginis Mariae, in memoriam 
mysteriorum vitae, mortis et resurrectionis ejusdem Domini Nostri 
Jesu Christi bene ~ dicatur et sancti ~ ficetur haec sacratissimi 
Rosartt corona: In nomine Patris, + et Filiit et Spiritus Sanctt. 
Amen.” (Cf. our July, 1919, issue, page 885.) 


20. MANNER OF ProposiING CANDIDATES FOR THE EPISCOPAL SEES 
OF CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND 


The S. Consistorial Congregation gives detailed instruction con- 
cerning the biennial meetings of the bishops of each ecclesiastical 
province, and the proposing of names of priests deemed worthy to 
be elevated to the episcopal dignity. Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XI, page 
124 seq. (Cf. our July, 1919, issue, page 885 seq.) 


21. Forty Hours’ Devotion on ALL Souts’ Day, AND Wuart Is 
TO BE DoNE IF A FUNERAL Occurs ON ALL Souts’ Day 


The S. Congregation of Rites decides that if the Forty Hours’ 
Devotion begins on All Souls’ Day, the exposition shall take place 
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after the Mass of the day; if it closes on All Souls’ Day, the pro- 
cession and reposition are to precede the High Mass for All Souls’, 
A Funeral Mass in the presence of the body of the deceased can 
be held, but the Mass must be one of the three Masses appointed 
for that day and the oration for the deceased is to be added to the 
oration of the day under one conclusion. Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XI, 
page 142. (Cf. our July, 1919, issue, page 889.) 


22. NAMES OF VICARS AND PREFECTS APOSTOLIC Not TO BE MeEn- 
TIONED IN THE CANON OF THE MAss 


Though the Code, in Canon 249, states that Vicars and Prefects 
Apostolic have in their own district the same rights and faculties 
as the bishops, the S. Congregation of Rites decides that their names 
are not to be mentioned in the Canon of the Mass by priests saying 
Holy Mass in the districts of their jurisdiction. Acta Ap. Sedis, 

vol. XI, page 145. (Cf. our August, 1919, issue, page 970.) 


23. Two NEw PrEFACES, ONE FOR REQUIEM MASSES, THE OTHER 
FOR THE FEASTS OF ST. JOSEPH 


The S. Congregation of Rites has approved and ordered to be 
inserted in the missal two new prefaces, one for Requiem Masses 
and the other to be said on Feasts of St. Joseph. The text is to be 
found in Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XI, page 190. (Also in our ean 
1919, issue, page 971.) 


24. NOMINATION OF ADMINISTRATOR FOR VACANT DIOCESES IN 
CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND 


The S. Consistorial Congregation extends to these countries the 
decree concerning the appointment of an administrator for vacant 
dioceses which the same Congregation issued for the United States. 
- Where there are five or six diocesan consultors, they elect the ad- 
ministrator. If there are fewer consultors, the S. Congregation 
provides, by an indult to last three years, that the archbishop, or 
senior suffragan in case of vacancy of the archdiocese, appoint the 
administrator with the ratification of the Apostolic Delegate of 
Canada. Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XI, page 233. (Cf. our September, 
1919, issue, page 1047.) 
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25. RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES APPROVED BY THE Ho Ly SEE ARE 
ORDERED TO SUBMIT Books CoNTAINING THEIR CusToMs, 
DIRECTORIES AND SIMILAR Books FOR REVISION AND 
CoRRECTION 


The S. Congregation of Religious, March 31, 1919, orders that 
in addition to the Constitutions, also books of customs, directories 
of community exercises and such other books as serve for the direc- 
tion of religious communities, be submitted within one year to the 
same Congregation for revision and correction, so as to bring them 
into harmony with the Code. Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XI, page 239. 
(Cf. our Sept., 1919, issue, page 1047.) 


26. Hoty Mass AND DISTRIBUTION OF HoLy COMMUNION AT THE 
ALTAR OF EXPOSITION 


The S. Congregation of Rites declares that it is not permissible 
to say Holy Mass at the altar of exposition except on account of 
necessity or grave cause, or by special indult. To distribute Holy 
Communion from the altar of exposition is absolutely forbidden, as 
already ruled in the decree of the same Congregation of May 11, 
1878. Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XI, page 246. (Cf. our Sept., 1919, 
issue, page 1048.) 


27. EXTENT OF JURISDICTION OF THE S. CONGREGATION OF 
RELIGIOUS 


A special committee of Cardinals decided that the S. Congrega- 
tion of Religious is competent to act in various matters affecting 
religious matters, which seemed to be subject to other Congrega- 
tions. Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XI. (Cf. our Sept., 1919, issue, page 
1048. ) 


28. CatHoLics CANNoT TAKE PART IN THE MOVEMENT FOR THE 
Union oF ALL CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


The Holy See declares that Catholics must not participate in the 
movement set on foot by various non-Catholic organizations, in 
England as well as in the United States, for the union of all denom- 
inations who believe in Christ as God and Saviour of the world. 
Though the movement is apparently well meant, it does not harmo- 
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nize with Catholic theological principles and sound Christian phi- 
losophy. Detailed instructions, giving the reasons why such a 
movement does not agree with Catholic principles, had been issued 
in 1864 and 1865 on the occasion of a similar movement in England 
at that time. These documents are printed in the August number, 
1919, of the Acta Apostolicae Sedis. (Cf. our November, 1919, 
issue. ) 


29. DEcISION AGAINST THEOSOPHISM 


The question was proposed to the Holy Office whether the doc- 
trine of Theosophism can be reconciled with Catholic teaching, and 
whether therefore it is lawful for Catholics to join theosophistic 
societies, attend their meetings, read their books, papers and other 
writings. The S. Congregation answers that the theosophistic 
teaching cannot be reconciled with Catholic theology, and any par- 
ticipation, in the manner stated above, must be avoided. Holy 
Office, July 18, 1919. (Cf. our November, 1919, issue. ) 

30. No NEw EXAMINATION REQUIRED IN THE TRANSFER OF Pas- 
TORS From ONE ParisH TO ANOTHER 


Canon 2162 of the new Code states that the bishop may for the 
good of souls transfer to another parish a pastor from a parish 
which he has administered without fault. The formalities for the 
transfer of both irremovable and ordinary pastors are laid down 
in the Code. 

The Holy See has been asked, by bishops of Italy and other Euro- 
pean countries, whether such a pastor who is transferred must un- 
dergo a new examination in dioceses where all parishes, like the 
irremovable parishes in the United States, are conferred by a con- 
cursus, either in the special case, as in the United States, or by a 
general concursus. The S. Congregation answers that while the 
formality of the concursus is to be retained according to the Code 
(Canon 459, § 4) in countries where such a concursus is in vogue, 
the Code is to be so explained that no concursus or examination is 
required, if a pastor is transferred in virtue of Canon 2162. S. 
Congregation of the Council, June 21, 1910. (Cf. our November, 
1919, issue. ) 
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31. Decision CONCERNING THE COMMUNICATION OF FACULTIES 
WHICH THE BisHorps ENJoy IN VIRTUE OF THE CODE 


The Most Rev. Edward J. Hanna, of the diocese of San Fran- 
cisco, had submitted to the Holy See the question whether the bishop 
could communicate to his priests habitually the faculties of blessing 
beads, etc., as granted to the bishops by Canon 349, § 1, n. 1. 

The S. Penitentiary answers that he cannot habitually communi- 
cate these faculties to his priests. July 18, 1919, Acta Ap. Sedis, 
vol. XI, page 332. (Cf. our November, 1919, issue. ) 


32. THE NATURE OF CERTAIN QUASI-PARISHES IN COUNTRIES 
FORMERLY UNDER THE PROPAGANDA 


The Holy See has been asked to decide the state of parishes under 
the new Code in countries such as the United States, which were 
formerly subject to the S. Congregation of the Propaganda. The 
S. Congregation decides as follows: 

1. From Canon 216 it is beyond doubt that such parts of the 
diocese over which a priest is put in charge, to care for the spiritual 
wants of the faithful of the district, are real parishes and must be 
considered such in the future. Quasi-parishes or missions are those 
only which exist in countries or districts subject to the Propaganda. 

2. Though it is necessary in the erection of parishes that the 
Ordinary issue a document by which the parish limits, parochial 
residence, and the revenue for the pastor and for maintenance of the 
parish, are specified, it is not necessary that the pastor be irremov- 


able. On the contrary, the bishop may for good reasons explicitly 
declare, as the Code gives him the right to do, that the parish is to 
be a removable pastorship. 


3. If on account of a small number of Catholics, or fluctuating 
population, or absolute absence of financial means, it is inadvisable 
to erect certain churches as separate parishes, they should be made 
subsidiary churches or chapels within the limits and under the juris- 
diction of the pastor of another church, until such time when those 
small churches can have an existence as separate parishes. 

4. In the erection of parishes and the constitution of the endow- 
ment of a parish, Canons 1409, 1410 and 1415 should be considered. 
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There the Code states that, if no other endowment is available, the 
free-will offerings of the faithful may serve as such, and that no ° 
matter where the means of maintaining the parish come from, the 
parish can be erected as long as it is certain that the means will 
not fail. 

5. When the parish has thus been canonically erected, the rector 
of the parish, whether pastor or parochial adminstrator, is bound to 
apply Holy Mass for the faithful of the parish, from which obliga- 
tion the priest in charge of subsidiary churches or chapels is exempt. 
If the obligation of saying the Masses for the people is too burden- 
some for the pastor of a poor parish, recourse should be had to the 
Holy See fora reduction. Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XI, page 346. (Cf. 
our December, 1919, issue. ) 


33. INVALID ALIENATION OF CHURCH PROPERTY CANNOT Be VALI- 
DATED By THE ORDINARY 


The S. Congregation of the Council renders the decision that if 
Church property has been alienated without observing the conditions 
specified in Canon 1530, in particular the lack of the requisite per- 
mission of the competent superior, the bishop cannot validate the 
action, though it concerns matters in which he could have given 
permission. S. C. Conc., May 18, 1919; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XI, 
page 387. (Cf. our January, 1920, issue.) 





HINTS ON PREACHING 
Adapted from the French of H. Lesétre 
By the Rev. BertraAND Conway, C.S.P. 

3—TueE TEACHING oF History 


Historical teaching holds a notable place in the Christian pulpit. 
The revelation of God is presented to us in an historical form. The 
facts of the Old and the New Testament serve as the vehicle of dog- 
matic truth; the facts of Church history corroborate and explain 
them. This is a good thing, because facts speak in a concrete and 
popular way, which every time and age can understand. 

The exploiting of the facts of the Old Testament demands in our 
day a good deal of intelligence and tact. It is perhaps better for us 
not to bring forward some of the extraordinary things there re- 
lated, especially if the Church has not yet declared whether they 
are really historical or merely symbolic. Moreover, such accounts 
merely invite the attacks of unbelief. If they do not form an essen- 
tial part of the supernatural course of the history of the people of 
God, it is useless to dwell upon them. We can wait until the Church 
pronounces definitely upon them, and trust in the meantime to the 
opinions of specialists whose interpretations have not been rejected 
by the Church. It is certainly wrong for an individual to take the 
initiative and declare dogmatically that some portions of the Old 
Testament are legendary and others symbolic, when the Church has 
not yet spoken. Besides there is no harm done by remaining quiet, 
and we can always answer our opponents by saying that the Cath- 
olic faith is in no way dependent upon documents anterior to Jesus 
Christ, and that the Church will speak some day when the good of 
souls demands it. We are not living now in the Middle Ages; in 


the year 1920 we are not bound to have an answer ready to every 
little difficulty the solution of which may be a question of years, 
and even centuries. 


We cannot use the facts and narratives of the New Testament 
too much. If we omit the Gospel setting and give the people merely 
a dry, didactic instruction, we deprive our Catholic preaching of its 


greatest charm—the beautiful simplicity of the Gospels. Our reli- 
445 
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gious instruction is no whit the better, for the Gospels speak not 
only to the mind, but to the heart and the imagination, and engrave 
in the memory of even hostile souls the chief points of Christian 
doctrine. Happily our priests to-day are using the Testament more 
in their sermons, and they are beginning to realize that there is no 
better way to instruct the people—be they children or adults. The 
people naturally love the Gospels, and many wonder that it took 
them so long a time to realize their divine beauty. The mere read- 
ing of the Gospels will have a good effect upon a soul that is well- 
disposed ; for every word gives forth a divine illumining. But of 
course their value is greatly enhanced when the priest explains their 
meaning in a thorough, vital way. To do this well he must not at- 
tempt to speak without preparation; on the contrary, he must con- 
tinually read, study and reflect upon the Word of God. It is very 
true that every priest has not at hand all the books he might desire 
for such a study. And yet a priest does not need so many books to 
acquire a working knowledge of the Gospels. All he needs is the 
text of the Scriptures and a few good commentaries.* He can study 
the text, meditate upon it, and explain it in the light of his theology, 
and in this way frame some excellent instructions for his people. 
Besides he has not to worry about the special questions which inter- 
est merely Biblical students; in discussing them he would only talk 
over the people’s heads and weary them about matters in which they 
are not interested. One can preach the Gospels to the people with- 
out being called upon to pronounce upon the synoptic problem, the 
proto-mark, the Johannean question, the value of the testimony of 
Papias and other questions which our Saviour certainly does not ask 
the people to study. The people are always glad to have a priest 
preach the Gospels to them. 


To instruct the people we are often called upon to treat the his- 
tory of the Church and the lives of the Saints of God. Church his- 
tory is really a mine of precious teaching. It is very good to recall 
to the faithful the noble deeds of their ancestors in the faith. Their 
fidelity in times of trial and persecution encourages the Christians 
of our day to meet their trials with the same spirit of fortitude. As 


* The new, concise commentary by Rev. Charles J. Callan, O.P., will be found 
distinctly helpful. 
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a matter of fact, Church history is rarely used by priests in instruct- 
ing their people. The reason is that they are not as a rule sufficiently 
acquainted with the facts to use them to good purpose. 

The lives of the saints are used far more commonly under the 
pretence of edifying the people, but, alas! what deplorable instruc- 
tion it is! Many priests think that here they are no longer bound 
by the dictates of common sense or the facts of history. If one dare 
correct a false statement he is dismissed not with argument, but 
with the empty and false accusation: “Oh! you are robbing the 
Saints of their glory,” or “You are an enemy of tradition.” 

One day I myself heard an eloquent pastor relate the history of 
St. Martin. The saint was just about to resign from the army when 
his General, no less a personage than Julian the Apostate (sic) 
upraided him for his cowardice in leaving just before the battle, 
which was to be fought on the morrow. The saint replied: “Know, 
sire, that a soldier of France never yields to an enemy,” and he 
remained until after the battle. The congregation, composed of 
good pious women, were lost in admiration at the saint’s bravery! 

Another time I heard a good religious preaching in another church 
on St. Denis. According to him St. Denis, the Areopagite of course, 
sent by Pope Clement to Lutetiae (Paris) found Julian the Apostate 
doing all he could to oppose his work for Christ. I saw some per- 
sons in the congregation who seemed to think that St. Denis took 
rather a long time—270 years—to travel from Rome to Lutetiae. 

I know that some priests will say to me that these legends are 
eminently respectable, and that there is no need of telling the people 
that they are without historical justification. But why are they 
preached to the people as if they were really historical fact, when a 
priest is obliged by his office to be accurate in matters of fact, just 
as in his dogmatic and moral teaching. No teacher has the right 
to place on the same level facts that are absolutely certain, attested 
by contemporary witnesses and forming part of the very course of 
history, with legends, unsupported by documentary evidence, men- 
tioned by chroniclers several centuries after the date assigned to 
them, and marked by marvelous details that go counter to every- 
thing history tells us of a person, a place, or an epoch. 

Moreover, as loyalty to truth is absolutely a Christian virtue, is 
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it right or prudent for us to wait until the falsity of these legends 
is unmasked by the opponents of the Church who will naturally 
argue a pari that our dogmatic and moral teaching is also false? Is 
it not a hundred times better that the work of separating the chaff 
of fable from the wheat of historical truth be done, not by our ene- 
mies, but by competent and loyal Catholic scholars? We should 
be the first to show the world that we are ready to sacrifice at once 
anything we discover to be false, no matter how it has been trea- 
sured by past generations. We should be ashamed to hand down 
to posterity a heritage of legend falsely styled history, for in so do- 
ing we compel honest, thinking men either to strongly suspect our 
honesty or to question our intelligence. Some priests insist a great 
deal upon “traditions,” striving to attribute to them the same de- 
monstrative value that the Church herself attributes to tradition, 
There is no excuse for such a confusion of ideas. Tradition is the 
official and authentic channel by which the teaching of Christ comes 
to us from the Apostles. The Church herself watches over this, 
allows no new doctrines to be added to the deposit of the faith, and 
takes a divine responsibility for every truth she transmits. 





THE HOMILETIC CONSCIENCE 
By the Rev. JosepH KreutTEer, O.S.B. 


In the library of almost every priest we may find one or another 
book on the art of preaching. We may also suppose that every 
priest has during his seminary course received some homiletic train- 


ing, however little it may have been; that occasionally he reads some 
good treatise on sacred oratory ; that the rules of effective preaching 
are known to him, perhaps even part and parcel of him. And yet, 
all this does not of itself make him an efficient preacher of the Word 
of God, otherwise the preaching in all our churches would be exem- 
plary. 

Presupposing an ordinary understanding of the rules of oratory, 
some ability or experience in public speaking, and the good will 
spiritually to benefit himself and his hearers, there is no reason why 
the sermons of the average priest should not be productive of great 
results even in our time, when, owing to the material spirit of the 
age and other reasons, fruitful preaching has become a more diffi- 
cult task than at almost any other time in history. 

It is well here to remind of the primary object of all preaching. 
St. Augustine expresses it in the words: “Jta dicere eloquens debet, 
ut doceat, ut delectet, ut flectat’; or “docere necessitatis est, delec- 
tare suavitatis, flectere victoriae.’ How can the preacher attain 
this object, an achievement which this saint calls the highest triumph 
of Sacred Eloquence? 

It is plain to the observer that the faithful, generally speaking, 
are quite willing to listen to sermons and to be benefited by them. 
It is therefore the holy duty of the preacher to give them his very 
best in order to hold them. Most preachers, no doubt, are con- 
scientiously striving to do their duty and they are diligent in preach- 
ing, but do they obtain the desired results? Too often they do not; 
and what may be the reason? They possess the good will, you may 
say, but is this good will sufficiently strong to make them do all in 
their power to preach good sermons. Men often possess good will 
in other fields of endeavor and yet, are the desired results always 
forthcoming? Practically all parents have the good will to make 
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their children virtuous and happy; do all therefore succeed in this 
undertaking? All Catholics wish to avoid hell and to go to 
Heaven: is the good will alone sufficient? Certainly not, unless 
they also use the means to the end. “Not he who says Lord, Lord, 
will enter the Kingdom of Heaven, but he who does the will of my 
Father.” These words emphasize the uselessness of the empty 
phrase, which so often in our life is offered in lieu of action. Good 
will in order to be worth anything must mean conscientious action 
to obtain the desired result. And here we have in a nutshell the 
secret of effective preaching: the good will must produce the homi- 
letic conscience. It shows itself in the careful preparation of every 
sermon, and in the endeavor of the preacher to be the first doer of 
his own words. We say advisedly in the endeavor, for in this life 
we shall not get beyond the striving after perfection. ‘This homi- 
letic conscience must be trained in the preacher. If ever real good 
will can improve anything it can do this in the practice of preach- 
ing. 

The ministry of preaching should be for the priest a constant in- 
centive to earnest and diligent study. A good sermon is impossible 
without solid study; the former is the index of the latter. He who 
regards preaching as a most important work, who intends to give 
to the faithful nourishing bread and not indigestible or even insipid 
food, will soon come to realize that he is unable to do this without 
constant, earnest study; and again, he who is desirous of furnishing 
his audience with solid food, and at the same time wishes to intro- 
duce stimulating variety, will soon see that this is not possible with- 
out adequate preparation, and adequate preparation requires earnest 
study. Therefore we can safely assert that a truly successful 
preacher will only be the one who at all times preserves in himself 
a high regard for the ministry of preaching, in other words he who 
is conscientious in the fulfilment of this grave duty, and ever mind- 
ful of God’s word: “Maledictus qui facit opus Dei fraudulenter.” 

The homiletic conscience therefore must not be lax, but active. 
If it be lax, it will be satisfied with a casual subject from book or 
magazine and a little memorizing, and the result will be no better 
than the effort: the preacher, not being thoroughly imbued with his 
subject, cannot influence his hearers. If it be active, it will inva- 
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riably prompt him to begin his preparation in due time, choose an 
appropriate theme, develop it with care, make the subject his own, 
even if originally it was that of another, and preach on it with skill, 
force and conviction, and this will surely produce results. 

The homiletic conscience must be trained, and the sooner we 
start this work, the easier it becomes. To check individual caprice, 
we must first examine our past preaching, and see if perhaps we 
have not in the course of years developed some faulty peculiarities 
of our own, at variance with the advice of authorities. To do away 
with these we should consult the best modern authors, the best tradi- 
tions of the past, and endeavor to conform our entire preaching as 
far as possible to the rules laid down by them. At the same time 
we must be careful to avoid our errors in the future. From all our 
blunders we should be able to gather a lesson. The diligent ex- 
aininer of his homiletic conscience has it in his power, by faithful 
practice, to develop a great responsiveness to its promptings, whereas 
the indifferent individual may, in some sense, become dead to con- 
science. All this requires thought, contemplation, and study of self. 

Our systematic self-examination must be made in the light of 
eternity, as our preaching also is based on the eternal truths. It 
may, if rightly done, perhaps reveal among other defects a sad lack 
of thought. This lack of thought has, where it exists, surely made 
itself felt in one’s life as well as in one’s preaching, and the influence 
will be noticeable in the parish, so that the words of Jeremias may 
to some extent be applied: “desolatione desolata est omnis terra: 
quia nullis est qui recogitet corde” (Jer., xii, 11). And this lack 
of thought is due to neglect of constant, earnest study. It may be 
of long standing, perhaps, but it has never attracted our attention 
because we have neglected to examine our conscience in the search- 
ing light of eternity and have failed to bring ourselves into the 
presence of the one absolutely perfect, and, at the same time, most 
instructive standard of preachers, Jesus Christ. 

No doubt, before and on the day of our ordination to the holy 
priesthood we were possessed of the noblest ideals. Alas: in the 
turmoil of material parish affairs these ideals gradually faded away, 
chiefly through the neglect of earnest thought and study, and they 
have too often been forgotten. Self-examination in the presence 
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of our highest Model, He who is the realization of all our noblest 
ideals, will again bring them back to our mind and encourage us to 
go to, and constantly study in, the school of the great Teacher. And 
what should we study there in particular? The Teacher, His doc- 
trine, His method, and—ourselves. The study of our Lord will 
give us an ever-deepening knowledge of His personal life. “His 
life is the light of men.” In His life shall we see light in all its ful- 
ness. Let us examine in this light our own endeavors, ascertain 
the shortcomings and errors in our pastoral activity, and, particu- 
larly, in the preaching and teaching office, and we shall at once be 
humbled in our self-esteem and encouraged to new effort. 

In this school we shall acquire better knowledge of Christ, our 
model, and a deepening of our own spiritual life, of our friendship 
with God, and the knowledge of self; and this self-knowledge is as 
necessary for spiritual progress as is the knowledge of God. When 
Isaias the prophet beheld the Lord’s glory in the Temple there came 
to him at once a deep sense of his own sinfulness: “Woe is me,” he 
exclaims, “because I am a man of unclean lips, and I have seen with 
my eyes the King, the Lord of Hosts.” Therefore, to know God is 
to have an absolute standard by which to gauge and measure one’s 
actions. The study of Christ, then, is necessary in order to live well, 
and it is necessary also in order to preach well. “Vita clerict evan- 
gelium populi.” These are momentous words. Here, however, the 
words of St. Paul are a consolation to us: “Not as though I had 
already attained, or were already perfect, but I follow after, if I 
may by any means apprehend wherein I am also apprehended by 
Christ Jesus.” 

We should, furthermore, study the doctrine of our great Master 
as revealed in the Sacred Scriptures. “To know the Scriptures is 
to know Christ.” This will guard us in our teaching, in the selec- 
_ tion of our sermon matter, and urge us to “preach Jesus Christ 
crucified.” 

From Christ, our Model, we may also learn the method of preach- 
ing. His method is based upon a perfect knowledge of the human 


soul. If we know the workings of the soul, we also know what will 
interest the faithful. And to interest our hearers must be our first 
concern, if our preaching is to be efficient. We must make our 
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hearers realize how intimately connected with our work in the pulpit 
is their spiritual welfare. This will serve as the best captatio bene- 
volentiae. We shall thus engage their sympathy for our efforts 
and thus sow the seed of the Word in a receptive soil where it will 
spring up and bear fruit a hundredfold. How simple, natural and 
popular were Christ’s discourses. They were so because He con- 
nected His speeches with the common things and happenings of 
daily life, and appealed to the simple understanding of His hearers. 
The multitude loved to listen to Him, followed Him for days in 
succession and praised Him, because “He speaketh not like the 
Pharisees and Scribes.” We, of course, can never hope to attain 
to this height of perfection, nevertheless we must imitate our Model 
and endeavor not only to acquire a thorough and comprehensive 
knowledge of Christ’s doctrine, but also to familiarize ourselves 
with the ideas, the needs, the dangers, and no less the capacity of 
mind of our audience, in brief: we must be true pastors of souls 
also in the pulpit. 

If we analyze the common aspirations of a soul we shall find that 
there are certain elements in it which must be considered in our 
preaching, e. g., one of the fundamental qualities of the soul is “the 
sense of truth,” common to all. “He who is of the truth, heareth 
my voice,” thus Christ appeals to this sense. The voice of con- 
science is its manifestation in the moral order; in religion it is 
man’s dependence upon God and his desire for union with Him, 
the Infinite Truth. 

Then there is the common burden of adversity. “And seeing the 
multitude, He had compassion on them, because they were dis- 
tressed, and lying like sheep that have no shepherd” (Matt., ix, 
36). Again there is the conflict between duty and passion, between 
good will and corrupt nature. The preacher must keep this conflict 
in mind: “ommne cor languidum et omne caput moerens.” He must 
ever try to solve this problem and direct the will to the higher life 
of virtue. He may learn from his Master, who said: “Come to me 
all ye that labor and are burdened and I will refresh you.” It is in 
the light of eternity that Christ solves the problem of human life 
and destiny, and characterizes the true value of earthly goods in 
those ever-memorable words: “For what doth it profit a man if he 
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gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his own soul? Or what 
exchange shall a man give for his soul?” This is the great law of 
valuation implanted in man’s heart, though frequently it becomes 
obscured under the weight of bodily desires. It must be the guide 
of every man in all his actions and omissions; and, again, this law is 
based upon the sense of truth in man. And the preacher must learn 
from his Master to appeal to this law. This appeal will dispose of 
empty excuses and protests, dispel prejudices and throw a bright 
light upon all thoughts, desires and aspirations of the soul, encour- 
aging it to regain the mastery over the flesh, if lost, or to hold it 
firmly, if it is on the point of being wrested away by the body. 

Thus will be preserved the right relation between soul and 
body of which our Lord (Luke, xi, 34-37) speaks: “The light of 
the body is thy eye. If thy eye be single, thy whole body will be 
lightsome: but if it be evil, thy body also will be darksome. Take 
heed, therefore, that the light which is in thee be not darkness. If 
then thy whole body be lightsome, having no part of darkness, the 
whole shall be lightsome and as a bright lamp shall enlighten thee.” 

Thus the preacher must constantly study in the school of the 
Master: study the Teacher, study His doctrine and His method. It 
will be at the same time a rigorous self-examination, it will tend to 
correct and stimulate his homiletic conscience, it will shed abundant 
light upon past defects and render his preaching henceforth produc- 
tive of good results. 





CASUS MORALIS 
Reasons of Piety that Excuse from Fasting 
By the Rev. J. A. McHueu, O.P. 


Case. Sempronia, a wealthy lady, gives her time, money and 
services to acts of charity. She works very hard visiting the sick 
in hospitals and assisting the poor. But in Lent and at other fast- 
ing times she omits these works of charity, as they would render 
her unable to keep the fast. Good works that one is not bound to 
perform ought to be subordinated she thinks to good works that are 
required by the law of the Church. 

Sempronia has been accustomed to visit many times the Reposi- 
tory of the Blessed Sacrament on Holy Thursday. But as she finds 
that this interferes with the fast, she abandons her pious custom, 
believing that what is only advised by the Church should yield to 
what is commanded. 

Q.1. Do works of charity and piety excuse from the fast? 

Q. 2. Is Sempronia obliged to lay aside for the time her works 
of charity? 

Q. 3. Would she be excused if the works of charity were done 
by her only on fast days? 

Q.4. Is Sempronia obliged to give up her pious exercise that is 
incompatible with the fast? 

Q.5. Must Sempronia seek a dispensation if she wishes exemp- 
tion from the fast on account of her good work? 

Solution 1. The intention of the Church in instituting fast days 
was to promote, not to impede virtue. “Non videtur fuisse intentio 
ecclesiae statuentis jejunia ut per hoc impediret alias pias ac magis 
necessarias causas”’ (2a 2ae Q. 147. A. 4. ad 3). 

(1). Hence if on a fast day there should be urgent necessity of 
performing works of piety that are incompatible with the fast, v. g., 
of laboring in the care of the sick during an epidemic or of per- 
forming a pilgrimage that cannot conveniently be delayed, such 
necessity would excuse from the duty of fasting. 

(2). But if the good work were not urgent and could easily be 
deferred to another time, we must distinguish. Either the good work 
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is more important or valuable than fasting, or it is not. In the 
former case it excuses from the fast, in the latter case it does not 
excuse. 

(a). “St enim sit tanta abstinentia quod homo ab operibus utili- 
oribus impediatur, quamvis ad ea de necessitate non teneatur, in- 
discretum est jejunium, etsi non sit illicitum” (St. Thomas, 4 Sent. 
d. 15. q. 3. a. 1). Thus to give one’s services to the sick in hos- 
pitals is a work of charity, a virtue more excellent than the virtue 
of temperance of which fasting is an act. It would be a greater 
loss to omit such an act of charity than to omit the fast. Hence 
when the two are incompatible, the Church excuses from the fast 
in favor of the work of mercy. Similarly works of piety that will 
redound greatly to God’s honor, or give special edification, or be of 
notable spiritual advantage, may be preferred to the fast (S. Al- 
phonsus IIT. 1049). 

(b). On the contrary, when there is a question solely of the pri- 
vate devotion of an individual, this is not a sufficient compensation 
for the omission of the duty required by the law. Thus the fact 
that one has a greater liking for some other form of bodily mor- 
tification would not of itself entitle him to substitute such mortifica- 
tion for the fast. To do this would seem like setting one’s own 
judgment above that of the Church and overlooking the merit of 
obedience. Hence St. Thomas says (2a 2ae Q. 147. A. 4. ad 3) 
that rather than neglect the fast one should delay or curtail a work 
undertaken from devotion alone, such as a pilgrimage that could 
easily be performed at another time. He admits, however, that 
when a person is already occupied in pious exercises of the kind he 
is not obliged to interrupt them in order to keep the fast. 

2. Sempronia is not obliged to give up on fast days her works 
of charity in order to keep the fast. As was said, the help she gives 

her neighbor is a work more pleasing to God than corporal absti- 
‘nence. Hence even though there is no special circumstance that 
makes her work more urgent or necessary than the fast, it neverthe- 
less remains true that it is more useful and is consequently to be 
preferred. True, she should not prefer her own will to that of the 
Church; but it is a mistake to think that the Church requires her 
to abandon her good works rather than break the fast. On the 
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contrary, the Church wishes that she should continue them even at 
the expense of not observing fast. 

3. Inasmuch as charity is a higher virtue than temperance, works 
of charity are from their object more excellent than fasting. The 
bad intention of the will, however, may change or diminish the moral 
quality of an act, viz., to give alms in order to win human applause 
is either bad, if that be the only motive, or is partially bad if that be 
a secondary motive. Hence: (1) if Sempronia undertook unac- 
customed works of charity on fast days, she would not be excused 
from the fast, were her chief purpose evasion of the law or other 
evil intent; (2) she would be excused if her principal purpose were 
to perform an act more pleasing to God, as it is not likely the Church 
would forbid this (Lehmkuhl, Casus Consc., vol. I. n. 100). 

4. The fast of Holy Week is more important than the ordinary 
fast. On the other hand, visits to the Repository on Holy Thurs- 
day are most appropriate. St. Thomas says (4 Sent. 1. c.) that the 
necessity of making a pilgrimage on a fast day on account of the 
nearness of a feast day that one wishes from devotion to celebrate 
is a reasonable excuse. Visits to the Repository may involve ex- 
actly or relatively as much hardship as a pilgrimage. In Sempro- 
nia’s case they do, since they disable her for the fast which other- 
wise she would be able to keep. Hence we think Sempronia should 
do one of two things: (1) either keep the fast and diminish the 
number of visits, or (2) omit the fast and make the visit or visits 
that her fervor inspires. We think she is free to adopt the latter 
alternative for two reasons. First, it is urgent to make the visits 
to the Repository that day, since they are a devotion peculiar to 
Holy Thursday. Secondly, although the fast is also important on 
Holy Thursday, we believe that when there is a conflict between it 
and the visits, the Church would prefer the latter. True, she com- 
mands the fast and only advises the visits. But that is no sign that 
she prefers the former. The virtue of religion, since it is directly 
ordered to the divine honor, is preeminent among the moral virtues 
(2a 2ae. 2, 81. a.6). We believe that Sempronia acts contrary to 
the mind and spirit of the Church when she sacrifices the pious pil- 
grimage to the Repository in favor of the fast. 

5. The common teaching regarding exemption from the law of 
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fasting is that declared by St. Thomas (2a 2ae. Q. 137. a. 4): 
“St causa sit evidens, per seipsum licite potest homo sta- 
tutti observantiam praeterire, praesertim consuetudine  inter- 
veniente, vel si non posset de facil recursus ad superiorem ha- 
bert. Si vero causa sit dubia, debet aliquis ad superiorem recurrere, 
qui habet potestatem in talibus dispensandi,” 

Moralists here use equity (epieikeia) to interpret the Church 
law in a benign manner, since it cannot be presumed that it is her 
will to insist on the fast so strictly as to work special hardship or 
the neglect of greater good. Hence: (1) if it is clear that the 
observance of the fast would produce such an effect in a particular 
case, the person so situated is by an equitable interpretation of the 
law excused; (2) but if it is only doubtful whether observance would 
have such disadvantages, the person is not excused but may be dis- 
pensed. A confessor may decide that there exists a sufficient 
reason to excuse from the fast and that no dispensation is needed. 
If a dispensation is required, it may be obtained from one’s pastor. 
The new law has enlarged the dispensing power as regards the fast. 
Not only Ordinaries but even parish priests may dispense for just 
reasons, and in individual cases, persons or separate families subject 
to them. 

The charitable work done by Sempronia is a reason manifestly 
sufficient to excuse her from the fast. We believe the same can be 
said of her pious devotion. Consequently she is excused in both 
cases and needs no dispensation. 

















ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


LETTER OF THE SUPREME PONTIFF TO THE BisHops oF BAVARIA 


The bishops of Bavaria, Germany, having assembled for a meet- 
ing at Freisingen, on the anniversary of the election of Pope Bene- 
dict XV. to the pontificate, sent to the Holy Father a report of the 
proceedings of the meeting, together with congratulations on the 
anniversary of his elevation to the See of St. Peter. The Holy 
Father is much pleased with the strenuous efforts made by the 
bishops to safeguard the religious instruction of the school chil- 
dren against possible interference on the part of the new govern- 
ment, and over the resolution passed in the meeting concerning the 
frequent holding of missions in all parishes, so as to turn the minds 
of the people to God and to a true Christian life, as the means by 
which the upheavals caused in the war can be most efficaciously 
counteracted. (Ap. Letters, Sept. 22, 1919; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. 
XI, page 411.) 


we ‘ 


LETTER OF THE Hoty FATHER TO CARDINAL AMETTE, ON THE 
OccASION OF THE CONSECRATION OF THE BASILICA OF 
THE SACRED HEART ON MONTMARTRE 


His Holiness, Pope Benedict XV., writes to Cardinal Amette 
that he will send a Cardinal Legate to perform the consecration in 
his name. The Holy Father takes occasion to point out the neces- 
sity of the practice of Christian charity. The Vicar of Christ wants 
to remind the people of France that this commandment embraces, 
of necessity, both friend and enemy, and, though the world does not 
like this duty, and even hates and persecutes those who preach and 
defend it, as was the fate of the Holy See for urging, in the war, 
charity toward enemies, the Church cannot but teach what Christ 
has taught. It is certain that God has promised us pardon for our 
sins against Him on the condition that we, in turn, pardon those 
who have sinned against us. (Ap. Letters, Feast of the Holy 
Rosary, 1919; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XI, page 412.) 
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PROFESSION OF LAyY-BROTHERS IN RELIGIOUS ORDERS 


The S. Congregation of Religious was requested for a solution 
of the following difficulty: According to the decree “Sacrosancta 
Dei Ecclesia,’ Jan. 1, 1911, lay-brothers in all religious Orders 
could not take solemn vows until six years after their simple vows, 
provided they were then fully thirty years of age. According to 
the Code, Canons 573 and 574, solemn profession is to be made 
three years after the simple vows, provided the candidate is fully 
twenty-one years of age. The question is, whether those brothers 
who took simple vows before the Code became law, 7. e., before 
May 19, 1918, must make solemn profession according to the de- 
cree of 1911, or according to the Code. The S. Congregation, 
after audience with the Supreme Pontiff, answers that they shall 
make profession according to the Code. (S. Congregation of Re- 
ligious, Oct. 6, 1919; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XI, page 420. ) 


SPECIAL INDULT FOR ALL Sous’ Day 


Unfortunately the transatlantic mail service is still so subject 
to delay that the issues of the official magazine of the Holy See, 
the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, often put in a belated appearance. 
Thus, the interesting concession for November 2, of 1919, came 
too late for use in this country. Though the rubrics direct that, if 
November 2 falls on a Sunday, All Souls’ is to be observed on 
November 3, the Holy Father had for this year allowed also for 
Sunday, November 2 (not, however, to be applied to a similar cc- 
currence any other year), one High Mass of Requiem to be cele- 
brated in all Cathedral, Collegiate, parochial churches, and public 
oratories, for soldiers who died in the war. The bishops could also 
allow to the same churches on one of three Sundays in October (12, 
19, 26), or on one of the two Sundays in November (16, 23) a 
' High or Low Mass of Requiem. If the services were held after 
the manner of a funeral, no funeral sermon was to be delivered. 
(S. C. of Rites, Oct. 6, 1919; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XI, page 421.) 

Fr. STANISLAUS Woywonp, O.F.M. 














ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Is THE NEW CODE TO BE CONSIDERED OBLIGATORY IN THE 
UNITED STATES? 


Question. Is it true, as some say, that here in the United States we need not 
consider the Code as introduced, since the bishops have not, as a rule, taken any 
action in the matter, and things are going on about the same as before? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer. The obligatory force of the Code does not depend on 
any pronouncement by the bishops of our country, either individually 
orasabody. Such could be the case only if the Holy See had made 
it a necessary condition that the Code be promulgated by the bishops, 
as has been done with some laws in the past, but inasmuch as no 
such provision was made by the Supreme Pontiff, it is certain that 
the Code is of obligation in all the churches of the Latin Rite. If 
the correspondent says that the affairs of the Church in the United 
States are conducted about the same as they were before the Code 
was published, he should remember that the new Code is not an 
entirely new law, but, for the most part at least, a systematic ar- 
rangement of laws which were in force in the Church, and the 
Church in the United States had been brought quite closely into the 
discipline which corresponded to the common law of the Church. 
Some affairs of the Church in the United States can hardly be 
conducted according to the universal law, on account of circum- 
stances which it is neither in the power of the bishops nor of the 
priests to change, as for instance the difficult problem concerning 
parish limits in our country, where many different nations, lan- 
guages and Rites are represented often within a comparatively small 
area of territory. Again, special faculties will be needed, for in- 
stance, for mixed marriages, which no one can stop in countries 
like the United States where the Catholics form only a small per- 
centage of the entire population. After war-time faculties come 
to an end, the Code requires us to have recourse to Rome in each 
case, and it can be foreseen that many couples will not wait for dis- 
pensation and will get married outside the Church, for on account of 
youth and passion the importance of religion is not realized by 
many people. 
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I wish to add, in answer to the above query, a remark which the 
correspondent should not consider personal. I have repeatedly 
heard from priests opinions such as the question expresses, and the 
bishops are blamed for not introducing the new Code; but I am 
afraid that not a few good men that make such remarks would not 
know whether it is the old law or the new we are following, for 
there seem to be not a few priests who have not as much as seen 
the new Code, nor read any explanation of the same. Clerical 
studies, such as the Sacred Scriptures, Dogma, Moral, Canon 
Law, Church History, Apologetics, are too often put on the shelves 
with the books containing such subjects, if the young priest even 
thinks it worth while to have such books, when he leaves the semi- 
nary to engage in active work. Yet, there is not a priest who has 
not, at least on most days, some spare hours which should not be 
idled away by useless reading, or wasted in other ways. If study 
and prayer do not accompany the priest through his life, he is not 
all that he should be. 


No Priest Can BE WitTHout A PROPER BisHoP 


Question. A priest came to me applying for aid and said that several years 
ago he had received an “Exeat” from his bishop, which allowed him to leave the 
diocese for good and to affiliate himself with another diocese. Having been em- 
ployed for four or five years in another diocese as assistant, he was told one day 
to give up his position and leave the diocese, since that diocese had now enough 
priests of its own, for whom the bishop had to provide positions. The priest 
claims that his own diocese would not receive him back for the same reason, that 
all the positions were filled. Does this priest have a claim on the diocese for 


which he was ordained, and must that diocese receive him? 
CoNFESSARIUS. 


Answer. It is certain that no priest can be without a proper 
diocese, and the “Excat’” does not deprive a priest of the rights he 
has on his diocese, unless he has obtained incardination in another 
diocese. The mere fact that a priest has been working in other 
dioceses for a number of years does not entitle his proper bishop to 
refuse to receive him back into the diocese to which he has a claim 
by law, unless the priest has committed very serious crimes, and, 
having been given an opportunity to amend his life, has continued 
to give great scandal. In that case proceedings could be instituted 
against him for deposition from the clerical state. It may be re- 
marked also that since the decree of July 20, 1898, there could be 
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no incardination other than by written document of the bishop who 
receives the priest into his diocese. The Code, however, provides a 
case of implied incardination, in Canon 114, which rules that a 
priest who, with the consent of his proper bishop, receives a resi- 
dential benefice in another diocese is considered incardinated, and 
this will be the case likewise if the priest has the written permission 
from his own bishop to leave the diocese forever, and then receives 
from another bishop a residential benefice. 

The excuse that the proper diocese of the priest has no position 
vacant does not free the diocese from the obligation of receiving the 
priest. It is rather sad that the missionary spirit is lacking so much 
in our clergy. There is a sufficient number of priests in dioceses 
that include large cities, and it seems to be the hope and ambition of 
priests to get into the city; but in sparsely settled districts of our 
country there is a crying need for priests, and the few priests in 
these dioceses cannot possibly develop Catholic life there to what it 
should and might be, because they cannot properly cover their im- 
mense territories. “Rogate ergo Dominum messis ut mittat opera- 
rios in messem suam.” 


APPLICATION OF THE PAULINE PRIVILEGE 


Question. If one party of an unbaptized married couple should become a con- 
vert to our Church, and the other party leave him out of hatred of the Catholic 
faith, and if the convert should have married then a non-Catholic outside the 
Church, before the decree “Ne Temere” went into force (April 19, 1908), and 
when marriages outside the Church were considered valid, would the marriage 
be valid? 

PAROCcHUS. 


Answer. The case here referred to may easily happen, especially 
if we consider that the number of those not baptized is steadily 
growing, and that as far as the Pauline privilege is concerned, bap- 
tism in any Christian sect that baptizes validly is considered the 
same as baptism in the Catholic Church. It is, therefore, worth 
while to study the case. 

The new Code, in Canon 1120 et seq., states, as also the former 
Canon Law did, that the marriage of unbaptized people is dissolved 
in favor of the faith by the Pauline privilege. The following 
Canons specify more in detail the conditions under which the mar- 
triage of unbaptized people is dissolved by the baptism of one of 
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the parties. It is certain, from the old law as well as from Canon 
1121 of the Code, that interpellation of the unbaptized party by the 
one who received baptism is necessary in order to annul the first 
marriage and to make it possible for the baptized party validly to 
enter into a second marriage, unless dispensation by the Holy See 
from the interpellation has been obtained. 

The interpellation means that the baptized party must ask the un- 
baptized, (1) whether he or she also wishes to be baptized, or, (2) 
whether he or she will at least live peacefully with the baptized party, 
allowing that party to attend to the duties of the Church, especially 
in reference to the baptism and Catholic education of the children. 

The interpellation is considered by the law of the Church so 
necessary that it must be made even in cases where it might seem 
useless, like in the present case, where the unbaptized party left the 
baptized party just because he had become a Christian. The in- 
terpellation is to be made officially, by authority of the bishop of 
the baptized party, but where the official questioning is not prac- 
ticable, private interpellation by the other party is admitted, pro- 
vided there are at least two witnesses, or that other legal proof of 
‘the interpellation and its answer can be had. 

It must also be kept in mind that the bond of the first marriage 
is dissolved only at the moment of the second valid marriage of the 
baptized party. If, therefore, after the interpellation has been made 
and an answer in the negative has been given, the baptized party 
delays the second marriage and the other party has received baptism 
in the meantime, there is no further possibility of making use of the 
Pauline privilege. 

In the case proposed, the second marriage was invalid on account 
of the omission of the interpellation. The fact that the converted 
party married a non-Catholic would not invalidate the marriage, 
for though by the law of the Church, on the Pauline privilege, the 
Catholic cannot validly contract a second marriage with an unbap- 
tized party, and he is, by strict obligation, bound to marry a Catholic, 
still, as far as validity is concerned, a baptized Christian of any 
sect could be married. If in the meantime the former partner has 
also become a Christian, the other party would be bound to return 
to her. If this is not possible, a dispensation can be obtained from 
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the Holy See, which would be something like a dispensation a 
matrimonio rato et non consummato, for by the baptism of both 
parties the former matrimonium legitimum becomes a matrimonium 
ratum, and as long as they have not lived together in marriage after 
both were baptized, the Holy See can dissolve this marriage bond. 

As to the history of the Pauline privilege, it may be well to call 
to mind a few facts. The privilege itself is contained in St. Paul’s 
first epistle to the Corinthians, chapter vii, verses 12 and fol. There 
St. Paul does not mention the interpellation, but speaks only of the 
departure of the unbaptized party and its unwillingness to live in 
peace with the convert to Christianity. The Church drew the logical 
conclusion that in order to ascertain beyond all doubt that state of 
mind of the other party, the question should be put plainly before 
him, That St. Paul means to say that the baptized party is free to 
contract a new marriage, if the unbaptized party does not want to 
live in peace with him, is quite plain from the words of verse 15, 
“if the unbeliever depart, let him depart. For a brother or sister is 
not under servitude in such cases.” 

From the early centuries we have no records of the use of the 
Pauline privilege, except a few more or less obscure passages from 
Tertullian, St. Augustine and St. John Chrysostom. More clearly 
the Pauline privilege is referred to in the “Ambrosiaster,” a com- 
mentary on the Epistles of St. Paul composed at the end of the 
fourth century (Cf. Bardenhewer, Patrolog., page 382). Later on 
there are many authors who speak of it, as, for instance, Hincmar, 
Bishop of Rheims, Ivo Carnutensis, Gratian in his “Decretum,” 
Peter Lombard, and others. Finally, we find it in the authentic col- 
lection of laws gotten up and published by order of Pope Gregory 
IX. in the thirteenth century. 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS AND CONGREGATIONS CANNOT FoLLow THEIR 
CONSTITUTIONS IN PoINTs CONTRARY TO THE CODE 


Question. Is it necessary to wait until the Constitution of Orders and Con- 
gregations have been officially revised before the community can act according to 
the Code in matters in which the regulations of the Code are contrary to these 
Constitutions ? 

MINISTER PROVINCIALIS. 


Answer. It is certain that from the day on which the Code went 
into force, the Rule and Constitutions of each and every religious 
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Order and Congregation have been changed in those points in which 
they were contrary to the Code, and this is clear from the Code 
itself, for Canon 6, 1°, states that all laws, both universal and par- 
ticular, opposed to the laws of the Code are abolished. While Canon 
22 makes allowance for the continuance of particular laws, such as 
are the laws of an Order or Congregation, it nevertheless insists that 
the principle laid down in Canon 6, 1°, is adhered to, wherefore the 
laws of religious Orders and Congregations are abolished in points 
in which they are contrary to the Code. It is important to attend 
to this substitution of the Code, for otherwise religious profession, 
election of officers, etc., may be invalid. The various religious com- 
munities, if they are organizations approved by the Holy See, are 
to properly revise their Constitutions and submit the revision to the 
S. Congregation of Religious. However, even before this revision 
has been made and approved, the laws of the Code must be ob- 
served. The Code is also of obligation for Diocesan Religious Con- 
gregations, and as they are subject entirely to the bishop of the 
diocese, it is he who must enforce the observance of the laws of 
the Code by the religious Congregation subject to him. 
Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 







































Hiomiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of March 


SKELETON-PLANS OF SERMONS ON THE 
GOSPELS 


By the Rev. Hucu Pope, O.P. 


THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT 
St. Luke, xi, 16-29 
THE FATAL EFFECT OF DIVISIONS 


A. They asked of Him a sign; but He seeing their thoughts i 
said: A kingdom divided against itself shall be brought to desola- ‘ 
tion. He said this because they had just thought within themselves 
that it was by the power of the devil that He cast out devils; He 
argues that if this were true it would mean a divided rule—which 
is impossible. 

B. It is an axiom that “Unity is Strength,” and history shows 
us that nations come to ruin through internal strife; that no city 
can be prosperous so long as its rulers wrangle among themselves ; 
and similarly that a family which is divided will never succeed. But 
families torn by divisions can result in the city in which they dwell 
—and so ultimately the entire State—being ruined. 

C. What is it that divides families? 

a) Jealousies due to preferences which often exist only in the 
imagination. 

b) Money, however, is the most fruitful source of such divisions. 

c) In some families, too, there is a strange lack of ordinary 
mutual courtesies and of that respect which makes for harmony. 

D. The result is that men brought up in such an atmosphere 
grow up warped, suspicious, with no naturally trustful attitude to- 
wards their fellow-men. Divided families, then, breed difficult, sel- 
fish, scheming citizens; and in time this canker spreads to the entire 
State in which they live. 

E. Do I esteem “family jars” as trifles? Do I realize that the 
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duty of each family is to provide good future citizens and thus 
secure a healthy-minded nation? 

F. Do I realize that the only true basis of this is my individual 
soul, which can only attain salvation by rejecting all dual control? 
You cannot serve God and mammon! A divided family really means 
a number of individuals who are not themselves in harmony with 


God. 


FourtTH SUNDAY IN LENT 
St. John, vi, 1-15 
THE MrrRAcuLOuS MULTIPLICATION OF THE LOAVES 


1. The fact that this is the only miracle which is narrated by all 
four Evangelists alike shews that they regarded it as of peculiar 
importance. A miracle may be defined as something done by Divine 
power outside the ordinary course of nature. Christ did not create 
fresh loaves; He multiplied them. That is to say He did in an in- 
stant what in the course of nature would have been extended over 
long periods of germination, growth, ripening and human treat- 
ment of the prepared grain. 

2. Thus what Christ did was a manifestation of Divine power; 
but in his narrative of the event St. John insists upon the Divine 
knowledge displayed: thus our Lord knows exactly what He is go- 
ing to do, ver. 6; He knows, too, the immediate effect it will have 
on the minds of the witnesses, they will want to make Him king, 
ver. 15; further, He knows how little they will appreciate the true 
meaning of the miracle, ver. 26. 

3. The miracle had an immediate as well as a more remote pur- 
pose: its immediate purpose was to make the actual witnesses reflect 
upon Christ’s own nature; they were to be induced to ask: “Who 
is this that the very elements obey him?” 

But the ulterior purpose of the miracle was to serve as an intro- 
duction to the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, as we learn from the 
rest of the chapter. The Holy Eucharist is the abiding presence of 
the same Christ, full of power and knowledge, as multiplied the 
loaves. 

a) His power: the Holy Eucharist is Christ Himself and there- 
fore God Himself. In It, then, we receive the creative Word of 
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God, St. John, i, 1-3; we receive the conquering Christ described in 
the Apocalypse, xix, 11-16. 

b) His knowledge: St. John has already told us that “He knew 
what was in man,” ii, 24-25. In the Holy Eucharist, then, we re- 
ceive One who knows our needs, weaknesses, strength, cowardice, 
temptations, ignorance, etc.; these are things at which an earthly 
physician can only guess; the heavenly Physician knows them un- 
erringly. 

c) The witnesses of the great miracle drew erroneous conclu- 
sions from it, and these Christ corrected by His flight. So, too, in 
the Holy Eucharist Christ is our King in no merely material sense, 
it is not merely worldly prosperity which He engages to give us, 
cf. xvi, 33, but it is always the next world which is set before us; 
thus note in the Apocalypse the insistence on “overcoming” and its 
rewards, ii, 17, 26; iii, 5, 12, 21; xxi, 7. 


PASSION SUNDAY 
St. John, viii, 46-59 
THE SENSE OF SIN 

1. Which of you shall convince Me of sin? There never was 
such a challenge made; it was perhaps almost the greatest proof of 
His Divinity which Christ offered, unless perhaps we except the 
fact that none of His adversaries dared take up the challenge. 

2. It is noteworthy that throughout the discourse which follows 
Christ insists upon their blindness: this was their capital sin; they 
would not see. There is something of this blindness in the modern 
attitude towards sin; men seem tacitly to claim that “sin” is only 
a name. 

3. Christ’s Divinity stands out clearly in His freedom from— 
and sense of freedom from—sin; our “godliness” may on the con- 
trary be gauged by our personal conviction that we really are sin- 
ners. 

4. The sense of sin: 

a) Is not common; for many a sin practically consists in being 
“found out.” 

b) It is not to be confounded with delicacy of conscience; still 
less with scrupulosity. 
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c) It has to be acquired by 

i. Self-examination. Some people never examine their con- 
sciences. Such people should not be surprised if they find 
that conscience in them is well-nigh dead! 

ii. Meditation on the Great Truths, e. g., upon Hell. Hence 
St. Ignatius’ declaration that unless a man went down to 
Hell during life—viz., by meditating on the possibility of 
finding himself there after death—he ran a great chance of 
actually going there! 

iii. Meditation on the Sacred Passion which was necessitated 
by sin. 

5. Mortal sin and Venial sin. The former cuts us off from God’s 
friendship; the latter displeases Him. It is easy to form false 
notions of venial sin as though it was a trifle. 

6. A more practical division is sometimes made, viz., gross and 
light sins. We must beware, however, of following the world’s 
judgment here. For the world regards sins of the flesh as pecu- 
liarly gross, and sins of the mind, e. g., pride and dishonesty, as 
comparatively light. 

But sins of the flesh are sins of our lower nature and of our 
weakness rather than of our strength. Hence God is so peculiarly 
patient towards them. Sins of the mind are sins of our higher or 
intellectual nature and therefore of our strength; hence they are 
so peculiarly hateful to God. 


PALM SUNDAY 
St. Matthew, xxi, 1-10 
THE TRUE VALUE OF HUMAN PRAISE 

1. And the people said: This is Jesus the prophet! They wel- 
comed Him with “Hosannas”; they meant it, for the moment they 
believed in Him or thought they did. Some of them were grateful 
for the miracles He had wrought for them. Yet within a few days 
the same crowd would be clamoring for His blood! 

2. We pride ourselves on our loyalty; to be called “fickle” is 
odious to us. We like to be thought trustworthy and dependable. 
Are we really such? Perhaps we can gauge it by examining the 
fidelity with which we adhere to our resolutions. It is worth while 
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asking ourselves whether we are always really loyal to our friends. 
Yet we demand loyalty from them! Fickleness is due to a lack of 
principles. 

3. This fickleness of the crowd shews us the real value of pop- 
ularity. For “popularity” really means no more than that we 
please; the moment we cease to do so our popularity vanishes. 
Hence St. Paul’s declaration: If I pleased men I should not be the 
servant of Christ, Gal., i, 10. 

4, Yet praise from men always appeals; there is nothing more 
insidious than flattery. Some people quite unconsciously seek it, 
and when it is not given they despond. Probably every heresiarch 
owes his fall to those “itching ears” which, so St. Paul tells us, are 
the root cause of heresy, 2 Tim., iv, 3. 

5. As our Lord rode into the Holy City amidst the plaudits of 
the mob He knew the precise value of their welcome, for He was 
God and therefore knew what was in man, St. John, ii, 24-25. We, 
too, shall only value human applause aright in proportion as we are 
“Godlike.” 

6. We shall be judged according to our works, not according to 
the opinion men have of us, 1 Cor. iii, 8-15; 2 Cor., v. 10. 





THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT 
The Bread of Life 
By the Rev. THomas P. Puevan, LL.D. 


“Where shall we buy bread that these may eat?”—John, vi, 5. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Paschal time in Judea, 2. The miracle of Bethsaida. 3. Maundy 
Thursday in Jerusalem. 4. The Holy Eucharist and the infant Church, 
5. The Bread of Life and man’s salvation. 


The Paschal season was drawing nigh and all Judea was prepar- 
ing for the pilgrimage to the Holy City. Within the magnificent 
Temple the true believers were assembling to celebrate the deliver- 
ance of Israel from the tyranny of Pharaoh. The hearts of the 
worshippers beat high with hope that the long-expected Messias 
would soon appear. A strange figure, rudely clad, preaching bap- 
tism and penance, had appeared on the banks of the Jordan. 
Eagerly the multitudes flocked to hear him. I am not the Christ, Iam 
not Elias, I am not the prophet, was his humble admission. “I am 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness, make straight the way 
of the Lord” (John, i, 23). He delivered his message and faded 
away, a victim to the cruelty of Herod. Another prophet had 
arisen. His doctrines, His preaching, His miracles proclaimed His 
divine mission. Was he the Just One who should atone for the 
original fault and restore humanity’s lost heritage? Was he the 
Son of David who would reestablish the ancient kingdom with all 
its former pomp and glory? The time was propitious, the seventy 
weeks of years were expiring, and all were praying for the heavens 
to open and rain down the Long Expected. The Holy Man of 
Nazareth, healing the sick, raising the dead to life, preaching the 
Gospel to the poor, was the hope of every chosen son. Amid the 
universal rejoicing two little groups remained silent and sullen. 
The scribes and pharisees, obstinate and sinful, hated the Gallilean 
teacher and schemed to thwart His mission. Even while the glad 
psalms rang out, proclaiming the deliverance from Egyptian bond- 
age and the pilgrims girded and with staves partook of the Paschal 
victim, their hearts were filled with iniquity, and they thirsted for 
the blood of the Lamb prefigured in the ancient sacrifice. 
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Far away in solitary Bethsaida, on the shores of the Sea of Gal- 
lilee, the Saviour was surrounded by an eager multitude listening 
to the words of heavenly consolation that fell from His divine lips. 
Dismissed for the time, they refused to leave Him, and following 
with their eyes the course of His frail vessel, came to the secluded 
spot where He had sought rest and quiet. With compassion for 
their zeal He again taught them the eternal truths of God. The 
day was drawing to aclose. The enthusiastic listeners were fatigued 
and hungry. The slender stores of the Apostles were not sufficient 
to satisfy the demands of the famishing throng. One boy had five 
small barley loaves and two small fishes. This meagre supply was 
inadequate for the wants of five thousand men. In addition, a vast 
concourse of women and children craved for food. The disciples 
were sorely puzzled and looked to the Master for guidance. Tak- 
ing the loaves and fishes in His venerable Hands, and lifting His 
eyes to Heaven, He broke and distributed them to the waiting peo- 
ple. They ate and were filled, and from the fragments remaining © 
twelve baskets were filled. The eager throng was astonished by the 
wondrous miracle He had performed. He had prefigured for them 
a greater miracle that should be daily repeated until time should be 
no more. “This is the prophet indeed that is come into the world” 
(John, vi, 14). Surely this is the Messias. Let us make Him 
king and crown Him on the royal heights of Mount Moriah. He 
had only to assent and the triumphal march to Jerusalem would 
begin. But His time had not yet come. He fled away to the moun- 
tain to commune with His Heavenly Father in prayer and recol- 
lection. 

Another Paschal season had come. The Master was in the Holy 
City surrounded by His chosen friends. The hosannas of the pre- 
vious Sunday still lingered, the palms strewn in the roadway were 
yet unwithered. His implacable enemies, thirsting for His blood, 
were preparing for the final act of the bloody tragedy. The shadow 
of Golgatha fell athwart His path. His heart was sad. The in- 
gratitude of the children of men had rent His soul. Gathering His 
faithful followers in the upper chamber, He chanted the prescribed 
psalms and distributed the Paschal lamb. The old dispensation had 
passed, a new era was begun. A pure and spotless victim, the Son 
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of God, would replace the humble offering of the fathers. Taking 
the bread and wine into His holy and venerable hands, He changed 
them into His own Body and Blood. He gave Himself whole and 
entire to each Apostle. Yet each received the same divine food. 
The miracle of the loaves and fishes had been equaled and sur- 
passed. His fellow laborers were refreshed for the trials and dis- 
appointments of the coming tragic hours. The agony in the Gar- 
den, the ordeal before Pilate, the mockery of Herod, the doleful 
journey to Calvary, the bloody crucifixion, the death and burial 
would try their fortitude and shatter their faith. Judas would be- 
tray Him, Peter would deny Him, all would desert Him. Yet the 
heavenly Food would sustain them in periods of weakness and 
bring contrition to the hearts of the fallen. He would leave them 
and ascend to the Father, yet in this Sacrament of His love He 
would grant them a perpetual reminder of His Passion and Death 
to aid them in temptation, to succor them in persecution, to guide 
their feet aright in missionary journeys. 


The miracle of Maundy Thursday was not reserved for one 
occasion, nor for the Apostles alone; all ages and all peoples were 
to share in its benefits. ‘Do this for a commemoration of me” 
(Luke, xii, 19), was His command to Peter and the Twelve. Go- 
ing forth they preached His Gospel to all nations and broke the 
Bread of Life for the sustinence of their flocks. Rich and poor, 
learned and illiterate, bond and free, knelt side by side at the altar 
of God and partook of that Heavenly Feast. Strengthened by the 
Body and Blood of the Lord, persecution, imprisonment, death 
had no terrors for the faithful. In upper chambers, in humble 
abodes, in the gloom of the catacombs, the bishops and priests or- 
dained by the Apostles repeated the great miracle of the upper 
chamber in Jerusalem. The God of Heaven and earth left His 
throne to dwell in the hearts of His people, to strengthen and con- 
sole. The world, enveloped in the darkness of the centuries, sad- 
dened by sin, revived under the influence of the new miracle. The 
Oblation of Calvary was renewed in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
and like the multitudes that beheld the multiplication of the loaves 
and fishes, the new Christians participated joyfully in the sacred 
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mysteries and proclaimed Christ to be the Son of God, and the 
King of Heaven and earth. 


Centuries have elapsed since Peter and the other messengers 
preached the doctrines of the Master and nourished their spiritual 
children with the Bread of Eternity. Yet other Apostles were 
chosen, ordained and sent forth to carry out the mandates of the 
Redeemer. “For from the rising of the sun even to the going 
down, my name is great among the Gentiles, and in every place 
there is sacrifice, and there is offered to my name a clean obla- 
tion; for my name is great among the Gentiles, saith the Lord of 
Hosts” (Mal., i, 11). In centres of civilization and culture, among 
nations emerging from barbarism, in rich and powerful cities, in 
obscure and isolated hamlets, in stately cathedrals, in humble chap- 
els, the great miracle of Love is reenacted, and millions receive the 
Body and Blood of Christ, each receiving Him whole and entire. 
The Lord calls His children lovingly to partake of this sacred 
banquet: “Come to me all ye that labor and are burdened, and I 
will refresh you” (Matt., xi, 28). “He that eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood, abideth in me, and I in him” (John, vi, 57). 
“He that eateth this bread shall live forever” (John, vi, 59). He 
even commands His careless followers to receive Him under pain 
of everlasting exile. “Amen, amen, I say unto you, except you eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His blood, you shall not have 
life in you” (John, vi, 54). Alas, that poor, weak man should neg- 
lect the invitation of the Son of God! The allurements of the 
world wean him away from the service of the Creator, and he pre- 
fers the flesh pots of carnal pleasure rather than the bread of 
angels. Zacheus, the publican, welcomed the Lord to his abode 
and repented of his sins: “Jesus said to him: This day is salvation 
come to this house” (Luke, xix, 1-10). The Centurion in his hu- 
mility cried out: “Lord, I am not worthy that Thou shouldst enter 
under my roof; but only say the word and my servant shall be 
healed. And Jesus hearing this marveled, and said to them that 
followed Him: Amen, I say to you, I have not found so great faith 
in Israel” (Matt., viii, 6-13). Mary Magdalene supplied the wel- 
come and the attention denied the Saviour by His host: “Amen, I 
say to you, wheresoever this Gospel shall be preached in the whole 
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world, that also which she hath done shall be told for a memory of 
her” (Matt., xxvi, 6-23). Insignificant and sinful man is unworthy 
to approach the Holy Table and to receive the Body of Christ, for 
the Heaven of Heavens cannot contain him. Yet clothed in humil- 
ity, actuated by obedience, guided by faith he may eat of this Divine 
Food and the loving Master will supply his defects. The Bread of 
Life will be his safeguard in this world, and his passport to eternal 
happiness. 





FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT 
Duties of Parents 


By the Rev. F. J. KELLY 


“A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can an evil tree bring forth 
good fruit.”—Matt., vii, 18 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Christian family a figure of Blessed Trinity and Holy Family. 
2. The Holy Family the model of the Christian Family. 
3. Parents have duties, spiritual and temporal. 
4. In temporal duties, parents sin by excess. Rights of unborn. 
5. Examples of sinning by excess. 
6. Spiritual duties are four: a) Instruct them, 1) At the home, 2) At the 
Catholic school; b) Watch over them; c) Correct and chastise them; d) 
Edify them. 


7. Have patience with them. 
8. God will require their blood at your hands. 


In all this world, my dear Christian friends, there is nothing that 
approaches so near the beauty and happiness of Heaven than the 
Christian family. The father, the mother and the child, three in 
one, brings to our minds the tremendous mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity. Here we have a figure of the mystery that is as incon- 
ceivable as God Himself. Moreover, in the Christian family we 
have a reproduction of that human trinity, the lowly yet most august 
Family, in the little home at Nazareth. Yes, the truly Christian 
family is a figure of that little Society of Three, whose humble 
home tells us a long and wonderful story, preaches to us a most 
powerful sermon. Therefore, it is easy for us to see that there is 
nothing so sacred on earth, nothing so pleasing in the eyes of 
Heaven, nothing so beautiful and peaceful, when the fear of God 
guides its destiny, as the Christian family. On the other hand, there 
is nothing so fraught with danger, nothing so inimical to the good 
of society, nothing so pitiful to behold when this fear of God is not 
present. Hence we can see at a glance that nowhere does duty play 
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a more prominent part, nowhere are obligations so sacred as in the 
exercise of authority to attain the end for which the family was 
constituted by God. 

The picture presented to us by the Holy Family represents con- 
cretely to our eyes an ideal indeed that we can never hope to realize 
in this world; but the Church would have us strive to attain it, in so 
far as the weakness of our nature may permit. On the one hand, 
we contemplate the obedience of the Child, on the other hand the 
loving care of the parents. While He was subject to them they were 
most saintly parents, commanding nothing that was contrary to the 
laws of God. Mary and Joseph are presented to us, not merely as 
the most highly favored of human beings, whose merits are to be 
praised by us, and whose intercession is to be sought by us, but as 
models earnestly to be studied and faithfully to be copied. This 
model Christian Family was a perfect society, united by the bond 
of love. Small as this society was, it was perfect, with competent 
authority to command, with obedience to count upon, and with 
charity as a bond of union. Let us study this picture of the Holy 
Family to-day with interest, let us hope, but certainly with much 
profit. Let us bring out the lessons that Mary and Joseph taught 
us, and let parents take them to heart and put them into practice, 
thereby making their own family like unto this model family. 

From this little meditation upon the little Family of Nazareth, 
my dear parents, you realize that you have tremendous obligations 
and duties to fulfill, obligations and duties for which God will de- 
mand a strict account that your family may be all that He intended 
it to be. You parents now listening to me, and who have received 
children from Heaven, everything depends upon your taking care 
of your children. You have a responsibility, the greatest that man 
can have here below, namely the care of immortal souls, that God 
has intrusted to you that they may attain the end for which He 
created them, Heaven. If you neglect it, you yourselves will be the 
first victims of your negligence. Fathers and mothers, your chil- 
dren, like yourselves, have a soul and body. Would you then be 
good parents you must take care of the temporal and the spiritual 
welfare of your children. Therefore, you have temporal and spir- 
itual duties towards them, duties which regard the body, and duties 
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which regard the soul. According as you fulfill or neglect these 
duties, you will one day be made to answer to the strict justice of 
Almighty God. | 

As for the duties which are required from parents for the tem- 
poral and corporal welfare of their children, these rest on the law of 
nature itself, yet in this point most parents sin by excess, rather 
than by defect. It is hardly necessary to speak of those parents who 
sin by defect, as it is the most unnatural of parents who would neg- 
lect to do for their children what the wild beasts themselves do for 
their young. If there are some who have lost all parental instinct 
and love for the children they ought to be sent to learn from the 
animals, what nature itself teaches them of this duty. What desert 
ever contained a wild beast so cruel as to neglect its young and to 
allow them to die of hunger? Parents have a duty towards their 
children, dictated by the law of charity and justice, even before they 
are born. Woe to you parents who interfere with the designs of 
God in the procreation of children. The laws of nature cannot be 
violated with impunity. The married state is but an instrument in 
the hand of God to create souls for His kingdom. Parents, make 
your families fruitful by being true to the sacred purpose of God’s 
holy institution. Do not divorce pleasure from the sublime purpose 
that makes it lawful and holy. Do not steep your hands in human 
blood of unborn infants, sending them before the throne of Al- 
mighty God without the seal of baptism upon their foreheads. Re- 
spect the rights of the unborn child. 

In looking after the temporal and corporal welfare of their chil- 
dren most parents sin by excess. They dress them above their sta- 
tion, allow them all the luxuries of life, pamper their every wish, 
and encourage an idle and frivolous life. The father gives many 
unnecessary entertainments, the mother is anxious to promote the 
interests of her children socially. The greater part of the time is 
taken up with visiting, gambling, eating and drinking. The fashions 
and customs of the world must be followed at the risk of Christian 
modesty and humility. What wretched way that is to rear children? 
They will be ill-mannered and ignorant, fit for no important work, 
and will resemble blocks of wood that are silvered and gilded over. 
They will not know how to do anything but spend the money that 
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you have saved for them, and sooner or later they will have nothing 
left and be reduced to want and poverty. No, my dear parents, the 
best inheritance you can leave your children is some honest trade, 
business or profession, which you must have taught them in their 
youth so that afterwards they may be able to provide for them- 
selves, although you may not leave them anything. 

But, my dear mothers and fathers, if you are to look after the 
temporal welfare of your children, with much more reason are you 
bound to look after their spiritual welfare; for the soul surpasses 
the body as Heaven is exalted above earth. And what are these 
duties? They are these four: You must instruct your children, 
you must watch over your children, you must correct and chastise 
your children, and you must edify your children, give them a good 
example. These four points take in all the obligations that you 
owe to the spiritual welfare of your children. And how well good 
Catholic parents discharge these duties is seen from the virtuous 
sons and daughters that bloom in a truly Christian home. By their 
fruits you shall know them, so, also, by the calibre of the children 
we judge the training received at the home fireside. 

Therefore, my dear fathers and mothers, your first duty towards 
your children is to instruct them. The home is the first and the 
greatest of all schools. It is there that children obtain the first 
knowledge of our holy religion. We often hear parents say: my 
child goes to school, to catechism, he is instructed there. It is very 
praiseworthy to send them to catechism and school, but this does not 
satisfy your obligation to instruct them. The duty of instructing 
them begins for you as soon as they have some understanding. You 
are the true pastors of your children. You should teach them their 
prayers, how to make the sign of the Cross, to pronounce the Holy 
Names of Jesus, Mary and Joseph. You should speak to them of 
God, the mysteries of faith, of their Holy Guardian Angel. Tell 
them of the beauties of Heaven, and bring before their eyes the 
punishments of hell. Plant in their little hearts a great horror for 
sin after the example of the saintly Queen Blanche, who always 
said to her son St. Louis: “Dear son, I would rather see you car- 
tied to the grave than see you fall into mortal sin.” Fathers, ad- 
dress your sons in the words of the holy man Tobias: “My son, 
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every day of your life have God before your eyes and guard your- 
self from doing the evil which He forbids, and from omitting the 
good which He prescribes. What you would not wish done to 
yourself, never do it to another. Learn to praise God at all times, 
and ask Him for the grace to do His holy will. Shun the com- 
pany that might be dangerous to you, ask advice from wise people 
and God will ever bless you.” 

When your children are old enough they should be sent to a 
Catholic school. The child’s mind and heart must be educated at the 
same time. You must always remember that your child has an im- 
mortal soul to save. It is in the Catholic school alone where the 
child receives an education that will fit him for the next life as well 
as this short life here below. Formerly Catholic schools were looked 
upon as a menace to the republic, but now all realize that they stand 
for the only true and complete education, that the safety of our 
republic depends upon the education of mind and heart received in 
them. A godless education cannot endure. A true education will 
make us show forth in our daily life that our souls are immortal, 
that we are created for a higher purpose than for the things of this 
world. The Catholic school is a monument and a protest against 
that peculiar secular education that gives us generations of men and 
women without the fear and knowledge of the law of God. It is 
maintained by the Church at a great cost and sacrifice in order to 
impress upon you parents that you must educate the hearts as well 
as the minds of your children, that there is a life beyond the grave 
more lasting than this temporal life. If there is no Catholic school 
then your children should be sent regularly to the Sunday school, 
and the duty devolves upon you to see that your children study their 
Christian doctrine at home, and attach as much, if not more, im- 
portance to it than to their ordinary school branches. 

Your second duty, my dear parents, is to watch over them. What 
sad examples of negligence do we not see every day? How many 
parents there are who conduct themselves towards their children as 
if they did not belong to them? You parents listening to me now, I 
hope that none of you are of the number of these unfortunate be- 
ings. After the Baptism of your children you should look upon 
them as the greatest blessing that Heaven has granted you; guard 
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them as you would your greatest treasure; see that they fulfill their 
duties of praying, frequenting the Sacraments, assisting at the 
divine services. Take care that they never receive into your house 
people who are not virtuous, or of good moral character. Take no- 
tice of their friends and companions so that they do not learn evil 
from them, should they be wicked. Prevent your sons and daugh- 
ters from staying out late at night, and from going to dangerous 
places of amusement. You must be inexorable on most of these 
points without having regard for the complaints which they will 
make of your strictness; later they will thank you, because you have 
fulfilled your duties so well towards them. 


Your third duty, then, is to correct and chastise them. The Holy 
Ghost says: “He that spareth the rod, hateth his son.” This duty 
must be observed above all when children are yet young, for man 
in his old days will not abandon the way which he has entered in 
his youth. “Bow down their neck from their childhood,” says 
Holy Writ, “for as the young tree which you suffer to grow crooked 
will always remain crooked,” so a child whose will is not curbed 
when young will later become obstinate and untractable. Children 
who live without restraint become bad Christians, and as they grieve 
God by their sins, so they cause their parents to spend bitter days. 
No, parents, when they deserve it you must not spare your children 
or you are parents who do not love them. God Himself tells us by 
St. John that He also corrects and chastises those whom He loves. 
Woe to you if you fail in this and suffer your children to go un- 
punished when they offend God. On the other hand, chastisement 
should never be given in anger, far less accompanied by curses and 
imprecations. Father and mother should not interfere with one 
another in the correction of the child, otherwise both lose their 
authority with the child, and before long it will fear neither father 
or mother. See how God threatened the high priest Heli, who 
treated his sons with too much leniency. It was all in vain. God’s 
punishment did not tarry long, for both were killed in battle, and 
the old father hearing it, fell dead. 

Your last duty, my dear parents, is to edify your children and 
give them a good example. Good advice, warnings, chastisements 
are made fruitless by bad examples. Do you wish your children to 
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pray, to frequent the Holy Sacraments, to assist at Mass, and the 
services of the Church? Set the example. Do you wish that they 
should be chaste in their words? Do not utter unchaste words 
yourself, and do not allow them in your house. Do you desire that 
your sons should not curse and swear, and that they should keep 
good hours? Guard yourselves from giving them the bad example. 
Alas, dear parents, if we ask children who has taught them evil, 
many a time a son will have to answer that his father has taught 
him to curse, to drink and to stay out at night. The daughter will 
have to acknowledge that it is the mother who has planted in her 
heart a love of vanity, of pride and of a desire to please. These 
are called heritable vices. As the parents are, so the children. There 
is hardly an exception to this rule. God preserve you, dear parents, 
from this curse. Give good example to your children always and in 
everything. 

Above all things, have patience with your children. The author- 
ity of parents is lessened when exercised in anger. Divine in its 
origin it ought always appear calm and majestic, even though it 
correct with severity. But to command and correct without anger, 
and to punish without bitterness and passion one must have acquired 
that self-mastery which is the proof of solid virtue. Children differ 
in disposition as much as they differ in features. Some are moved 
by words, others by example. Some must be coaxed, others must 
be forced to do what is right. Some must be conquered and never 
yielded to, to others it is well to give way a little. Before you adapt 
your treatment to the peculiar disposition of each child you must 
have acquired an accurate knowledge of its character. I ask you 
parents who are listening to me now to learn this lesson well. Be- 
fore you dare to reprimand and chastise, take into consideration 
the temperament of the child, take plenty of time to calm your ex- 
cited feelings, and you calm countenance will bespeak only that 
absolute justice which is one of the phases of eternal love. 

I conclude with the words that God speaks through His prophet 
Ezechiel: “If your children are lost through your fault and neg- 
lect, I will require their blood at your hands.” How terrible would 
be your lot, if through your negligence you plunge yourselves and 
your children into hell? I say “through your negligence,” for it 
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may sometimes happen that after parents have done their utmost to 
give children a good and virtuous home training, in after life some 
of them go wrong. Such parents are not to be blamed and their 
only solace is in fervent prayer that God may enlighten their way- 
ward children to return to the paths of rectitude so carefully mapped 
out for them by a good father and kind mother. But those parents 
whose children have acquired bad habits through parents’ negligence, 
they are the ones to tremble. Ah, no, rather lead your children to 
Heaven so that there, surrounded by all your children, you may 
praise and thank God for all eternity. Pray that God may be your 
support and guide in this great work, that He may deign to help 
your children by His grace. Then they will one day be your crown 
in Heaven, after having been your joy on earth. Amen. 





PASSION SUNDAY 
The Paschal Precept 


By the Rev. J. LAnpErs, S.J. 


“He that gathereth not with me scattereth.’—Luke, xi, 23. 


SYNOPSIS —1. The Paschal Festival and the Holy Eucharist. 
. Two parts of the Paschal Precept. 
. Christ the power of the Paschal Precept. 
. Repentance the first lesson of Christ. 
. Conscience the seat of Christ’s rule. 
. Change of heart. 
. Christ’s gathering of souls at Easter—an unseen wonder. 


There is no festival like Easter, the Solemnity of Solemnities, as 
the Church says. At its first coming, the central fact of all time; 
and from that on, solemnized, as it has been year by year without 
a break, it stands the vertebral column of all the history that mat- 
ters, the history of our lost fortunes repaired, the rebuke of all un- 
belief and irreligion, the Church’s warrant, the stamp upon her 
charter. She will exult beyond measure to celebrate it when it 
coines, and all her children will be one with her in joy. 

Easter is all this, but we have not as yet touched the secret of its 
supreme preeminence; we must look below the surface for that. It 
lies in the majesty and power of the Paschal Precept, and in the 
more than human control which it exercises over the free souls of 
men. It is well-known to us—“to confess our sins and go to Com- 
munion at least once a year, and that at Easter or thereabouts.” 
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The familiar words might seem all too simple to carry the weight 
of magnificence laid upon them. They contain a revelation of God’s 
supreme dominion, His right to rule over our thoughts, intentions 
and most secret resolves—things wholly untouched by human laws; 
but, chiefly, they manifest His infinite goodness, His solicitude for 
our souls lest they perish. Who can know, who, perhaps, will care 
whether I have sins or no; whether I am sorry for them; whether 
I am at all concerned about my eternal destiny, about my lot, this 
day a thousand years. But now I learn that there is someone who 
is profoundly interested in me on these very points; this is His 
voice, although it is from His Church I hear it. God alone could 
give such a Precept; from Him alone would we accept it. 

We are commanded to go to Communion; this it is that reveals 
God’s whole purpose and accounts for all the rest. No word is said 
about preparation, but, of course, it is implied; sacrilege is not sup- 
posed. Either we are in the state of grace or we are in mortal sin. 
If we are in the state of grace, the Precept resolves itself into an 
invitation—enforced by a gracious command—to unite ourselves 
once more to our Divine Redeemer in the Sacrament of His love. 
If we are in mortal sin—it is here that our wonder begins—the 
gracious invitation is not cancelled, it is not even deferred; rather, 
it is unflinchingly urged. With an insistence which only infinite 
goodness could inspire we are commanded to take wiser and better 
thoughts, to repent, to purify our souls in the tribunal of penance, 
and then, in recovered grace and charity, to approach to the altar, 
alongside of the innocent and the pure. There is more: for fear 
we should hesitate and put off, the whole weight of God’s supreme 
authority is thrown into the balance; with calm decision a fixed 
period is assigned within which to comply. We are faced with our 
whole responsibility to God, confronted with the gravest alternative, 
yes or no, to an imperative command. There is no external com- 
pulsion, no force, God will never break our freedom. Yet there is 
no weakness about the Precept: it carries a penalty heavier than 
those of our courts. A penalty, secret, of the soul only, all of God's 
majestic kind: if it be disregarded it will put us in bad conscience, 
the worst secret that we can carry. We shall have broken with 
God, and we shall know it; there is no cure for this except in return 
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to the same neglected command. It will haunt us in sickness, in 
danger, in the face of death: above the tumult of a shipwreck rose 
an agonized voice, “I am a Catholic and I am not fit to die.” 

“We are to confess our sins’—words never used except to ex- 
press the state of mortal sins. It is staggering to any but the faith 
we hold to read, in one short sentence, two such injunctions as 
these—to pass from Confession of grave sins to the altar rails for 
Communion. Think what we receive in Holy Communion—that 
Heaven is hardly pure enough. Think what the state of mortal sin 
means, what must have gone before; what vicious resolves, what 
revolt against holiness, which is of God, what preference for wicked- 
ness, which is of Satan. Who shall put these two things in such 
close proximity? God has done many wonders, but this is His 
greatest. Only Divine compassion, which feels no wound, which 
bears no soreness after affront, could ever care to see such a soul 
again. That God has not cast us off, the Paschal Precept shows. 
If it were not for the Cross we might be tempted to think that mortal 
sin did not matter so much after all. It matters as much as the 
Passion and Death of Christ means. The love that endured the 
Cross has robbed our malice of its power. 

The power of the Paschal Precept is the power of our Lord 
Jesus Christ risen from the dead. We know who He is. That 
God should be everything to us may go without saying; but His 
presence in the loveable form in which He has come brings us face 
to face with the unimagined excess of His friendliness. Honorable 
is who honorably does; this surpasses all conceivable honor ever 
done to our flesh and blood. The days are past when, for the train- 
ing of early peoples, God spoke chiefly by His prophets, largely 
veiled His Majesty. The days are not yet come when Heaven will 
be opened, and, like children at home, we shall see Him as He is. 
But since the Resurrection we have had Him in our midst, all that 
He essentially was, and is, as God, enshrined in what is the most 
loveable of all things, the incomparable humanity built up for Him 
in Blessed Mary’s womb. It is the great joy of the faithful, their 
proper exultation and delight, that the one adoration we are ca- 
pable of, and our supreme allegiance, are found to be lodged in their 
divinely adequate center when they rest on Mary’s Son. 
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Repentance is the first lesson of Christ, Conscience is the seat of 
His rule. At His coming He found conscience largely dead; in the 
Pagan world corrupt beyond description. He purified it by His 
teaching, His own transcendent purity, the doctrine of His Cross, 
What shameful things a conscience may carry did not escape Him. 
“Out of the heart come evil thoughts, murders,” and the rest; these 
are His words. Read St. Paul’s list of deeds of the flesh about 
which he asked his converts: “What fruit had you then of those 
things of which you are now ashamed?” They were ashamed, no 
doubt, but they were not ashamed to confess them. And what a 
change was made in them; innocence, chastity, patience, heroism, 
martyrdom; an Agnes, a Cecilia, Tarcisius, lawrence, these and 
others like them, all in a Pagan generation. To what these were in 
' such perfection, we are called in our measure to return. We have 
been taught how to examine, how to number and weigh our sins, 
how to accept in all its gravity, as it looms upon us now, the de- 
pravity we thought so lightly of at the time. We read that “abyss 
calls to abyss”: the depth of our humble and contrite sincerity 
ought, in all fairness, to equal the depth of our guilt. 

God requires a change of heart: He will be content with no less. 
“God sees the heart.” “Blessed are the clean of heart.” This has 
always been His rule and that of His Saints. St. Remigius con- 
verted the first Frankish chief: “Burn,” he said, “O Sicambrian, 
what thou hast adored and adore what thou hast burnt.” True re- 
pentance may require of us to disenthrone as many idols as Clovis 
was told to burn. 

Such is the Paschal Precept, but what of the response to it? 
What of its control over our free souls? The world is blind to it 
all, knows nothing of its power over us—a power that proves it to 
be from God. We respond in many millions, a multitude not un- 
fairly representative of the Universality of the Church. We are 
of many nations and tongues, differing in all else, but here we are 
moved as one. As by a preconcerted movement we all do the same 
things, all silent, personal, supernatural, without a thought of this 
world: we kneel, we pray, we examine our consciences, are touched 
with compunction, we confess, we are absolved, then we receive 
our Lord, mingling our diffident but trustful charity with His im- 
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measurable love—linking up our Easter Communions with the mul- 
tiplied bread of the desert, the rich promise of the next day, the first 
Consecration of the Last Supper, and, ever since, with the never- 
ending multiplication of that same Bread of Life as surely as the 
morning hour of Sacrifice, for ever creeping round the globe, is 
always lighting somewhere Mass candles on an altar, ringing Con- 
secration bells and drawing faithful peoples to the altar rails. This 
is the power of the Most High, the power of His Paschal Precept. 
By all that is Catholic in us we must surely be strongly moved to 
worthily make one more in such a company. 





PALM SUNDAY 
The Lesson of Holy Week 


By the Rev. CHARLES PLATER, S.J. 
“And the multitude cried ... Hosanna!”—Matt. xxi, 9. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Holy Week opens. The Church helps us to bring it home. 

2. The week of sorrow begins with triumphal procession. So it was or- 
dained by Christ. Joy of the Apostles. But quickly followed by Procession 
to Calvary. 

3. Why did Our Lord allow this premature triumph? And so inadequate. 

4. It is fitting to show exterior honor to God: to worship as a crowd. 
Yet crowd-honor is not much of a test of the sincerity of individuals. 

5. We are better off than the Jews. We know that the Passion follows 
the Palms. We can prepare for Good Friday. No reaction. The tragedy 
of missed opportunities. 

6. Our procession to-day includes the whole Church triumphant. We 
must resolve to belong to it at whatever cost. 

7. This is the only way to make life a success. Christ will make our labor 
easy. If we are to be Apostles we must first be disciples and learn in the 
school of suffering. 


1. To-day we enter upon Holy Week. All over the world Catholics 
in their millions are about to follow our Lord in His bitter Passion. 
They will put aside frivolity, mortify their senses, sorrow for their 
sins, turn their minds to the crucifix and unite themselves with 
Jesus’ suffering. 

The Church helps us. She makes it easier for us. The peniten- 
tial purple of her vestments and hangings sober us. The scenes of 
the Passion are put before us one by one. In Mass and Office, in 
lamentations and prophecies are repeated again and again the in- 
spired words that foretell or describe the sufferings of Christ. 
Every ceremony has its meaning and helps to impress upon us the 
great tragedy of Calvary. 
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2. But what a strange beginning for a week of sorrow. The 
Mass opens with a cry of joy and triumph. The faithful bear 
palms, the sign of conquest. The first word of the hymn is “Glory.” 
We seem to be celebrating a victory before we have opened the cam- 
paign. 

Well, Christ’s Passion began like that. The Church is only fol- 
lowing faithfully to-day what actually happened nineteen hundred 
years ago when our Lord came to Jerusalem to die. The first event 
of the first Holy Week was a triumphal procession. He willed and 
arranged it. He ordered the disciples to make preparations. And 
when some would have hushed the Hosannas and cries of joy, He 
reproved them. From Olivet to His temple He came, meek and 
sitting upon an ass, along the branch-strewn way, amid the shouts 
and congratulations of the people, the “very great multitude” who 
spread their garments for Him to pass, swarming before Him and 
crowding after. “And the whole city was moved.” 

The Apostles were overjoyed. Here seemed the beginning of a 
great earthly triumph, the opening of the reign of the Messiah. 
Their dreams had come true. Their King had come into His own 
and His own had received Him. Now all was to be smooth and 
easy. He would show His power and reestablish the Kingdom of 
Israel. 

Little did they guess that in five days there would be another 
procession. There would be the crowds and the shouting once more, 
but the crowds wouid be full of hatred and the shouts would be 
shouts of rage. The Hosannas of to-day would become cries of 
“Crucify Him. His blood be upon us and upon our children.” And 
the central figure would be, not a triumphant King coming among 
His people, but a blood-stained, begrimed prisoner reeling under the 
weight of a Cross and spat upon by His own creatures. 

3. But Christ knew it. He knew that these very people would 
turn against Him. He foresaw their treachery. Why, then, did 
He allow this premature triumph? Why did he let these people 
strip themselves of their garments to lay them in His path to-day, 
when He knew that they would strip Him of His own garments 
within the week to nail Him to the Cross? Why did He encour- 
age them to wave their palm branches in triumph when He knew 
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that they would soon shake their fists at Him in anger? How 
could He accept and even ask for their homage when the event 
showed that this homage was a mockery? 

It was such a poor little triumph anyhow, even if it had been 
genuine. In any large parish to-day we could get up something 
more spectacular and impressive. Of course there were a large 
number of people, but then a crowd collects so easily. Impromptu 
decorations—boughs and clothes: almost a travesty of a regal pro- 
cession. Was it worth while? Its only effect was to enrage the 
Jewish leaders and hasten the death of Jesus. My Brethren, God 
has His own standards and they are not ours. What we think not 
worth while may be of enormous importance in His sight. 

In the first place it was right and fitting that honor should be 
shown to our Lord when He came to His own temple. The very 
stones would have cried out had it not been shown. As to the dec- 
orations, well, it is not to them that God looks, but to the spirit be- 
hind them. And it is quite likely that the bulk of that crowd was 
quite sincere in its shouts of congratulation and tokens of honor. 
God accepts our service, however small, when we give it, and He 
judges us by our intention at the time. But they fell away after- 
wards? Yes, they fell away. But perhaps many of them came 
back afterwards when St. Peter reproached them for crucifying 
their Lord. 

They fell away because they were a crowd. They had accepted 
our Lord as a crowd, and so their acceptance was not firm and last- 
ing. They had been swept away by the excitement and enthusiasm 
that seizes upon a crowd. At the back of their minds was the vague 
hope of national deliverance. They took the note from the de- 
lighted Apostles. It was easier to cheer than not to cheer; to wave 
branches than to keep calm. The following of Christ demanded no 
sacrifice now: they did not realize what sacrifice it would demand 
presently. The procession of Palm Sunday was not a real test of 
their characters, for men’s characters must be tested one by one. 
We are not saved in a crowd or damned in a crowd. We have to 
make our election in the loneliness of our own souls, one by one; 
and that election is tested not in joy but in pain, not in success but 
in failure. 
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The Jews who cheered our Lord on Palm Sunday were not much 
the better for it. They let their feelings evaporate into shouting 
instead of condensing into strong purpose. They did not know the 
“time of their visitation.” They did not guess that the procession 
was to be followed by the Passion—and so they were scandalized 
by the Passion when it came. 

5. We, to-day, are better off. We know that the Passion is to 
come and we use Palm Sunday to prepare ourselves for it. We 
know the time of our visitation and we can profit by it. How 
many troubles in life come from our not recognizing opportunities 
when they are offered to us. “If I had only known,” we say. An 
old mother dies, and her son thinks of the times when he might have 
been more kind to her. What would he not give to have her back 
and show her the love he now feels. A bad habit grows strong 
upon us. How bitterly we regret the carelessness which let it grow 
when it might so easily have been checked. In times of prosperity 
we throw our money about; when poverty comes we wish that we 
had now what we might so easily have saved. 

Well, to-day we have an opportunity. Our Lord comes to us in 
His Palm Sunday procession and we must use the opportunity well 
—use it to prepare ourselves for Passiontide. He shows Himself to- 
day as our Leader. We must resolve to follow Him even in the 
drinking of His chalice. 

He Himself strengthened His three chosen Apostles for the 
scandal of the Cross by showing Himself to them in the glory of 
the Transfiguration. We must use to-day’s triumph to strengthen 
us for our little part in His Passion. 

6. Lift up your eyes and see. Here comes Christ our Lord down 
the path of the years surrounded by His Saints crying Hosanna. 
His Apostles are there, and the countless army of martyrs. The 
great Doctors of the Church, the Confessors and Virgins, the mil- 
lions of men and women who in every age and every clime have 
fought the good fight, the monks and nuns, the fathers and mothers 
of good Christian families, prince and peasant, learned and simple— 
all are in His train with their palms. 

To that goodly company we are all meant to belong. But we 
have to win our palms by effort—we cannot just pick them up. Is 
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not the effort worth while? Shall we not, at whatever cost, tread 
the path which these millions of faithful followers of Christ have 
trodden? 

7. Surely it is worth while to follow Christ, even to the death 
upon the Cross. What else is worth while? The allurements of 
sin may attract us, but we know that they turn to bitterness. The 
prizes of the world may dazzle us, but we shall find them dust and 
ashes when we grasp them. Life is a feverish and weary puzzle 
without Christ. ‘To Whom else shall we go; He has the words of 
eternal life. Point me out a better leader and I will follow him. 
Point me out a nobler cause and I will embrace it. A leader and a 
cause I must have, or my own selfishness will strangle me. 

“But it is hard to follow Christ in His Passion.” Yes, it is hard 
to flesh and blood, but He will make it easy. After all we shall not 
be alone. He asks us to do nothing that He has not done Himself. 
He will be with us, He will work in us. His enemies are our ene- 
mies; our work is His work. 

By grace we are made one with Him. Shall the members lead 
soft, selfish lives while the Head is crowned with thorns? Can I be 
at ease while my Leader is suffering? 

Let this be a Holy Week indeed. Be content to walk in a hard 
way for the sake of those who know not Christ and who must be 
brought into His fold. We are called to be His apostles. But we 
shall never win souls to Him by mere talk. If we are to preach the 
power of the Cross we must first bear it ourselves. 





CONFERENCES FOR THE FIRST FRIDAY 
DEVOTION 
The Mystic Birth 
By the Rev. WALTER DruM, S.J. 


Our oft-repeated prayer to the Sacred Heart is: “Make our hearts 
like unto thine.” In this wise we pray that our love be more and 
more like to the love of the Sacred Heart. For the heart is the 
symbol of love. By metonymy of the sign for the thing signified, 
we speak of our heart, when we refer to our love. O Saviour dear, 
grant that I may love my Heavenly Father with a love somewhat 
like to thine! 
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Of what sort is this love of the Sacred Heart? Do we beg that 
our little love be like to the Divine love of Jesus? Oh, no; the in- 
finite, Divine love, identified with the essence of God, is too much 
beyond us for even faintest imitation. It is the human love of 
Jesus that we wish to imitate. 

This love, which satisfied for sin and merited grace to men, had 
God and men for its term. The Sacred Heart so loved God the 
Father as to will to bring unto Him all men. “It is by this will that 
we are sanctified by the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once 
and for all” (Hebrews, x, 10). Note once and for all the offering 
was made. “For by a single offering He has perfected for all time 
all those who are being sanctified” (Hebrews, x, 14). 

From stall to rood, from crib to cross, that saving will of Jesus 
never changed. The first moment after conception His human will 
accepted the eternal decree whereby He was to satisfy for the sins 
of men: “Lo, I come, to do thy will” (Hebrews, x, 9). And never 
was this act of love taken back. “He offered a single sacrifice for 
sins, which should do for all time” (Hebrews, x, 12). It was a 
life-sacrifice, a life-love, made up of a series of acts of love, each 
more intense than the preceding. For the intensity of supernatural 
love increases with grace in the soul. “And Jesus grew in wisdom, 
and age, and grace, before God and men” (Luke, ii, 52). 

How do we make our love of God like to the love that Jesus had 
for His Father? By bringing into our lives His motive of love. 
Jesus loved His Father with a love of reparation; a love that yearned 
to make good that which sin made ill; a love that repaired that 
which sin shattered; a love that satisfied the Divine wrath of an 
offended God. So let us love God. 

What is the use of our loving God with such love of reparation? 
Can we satisfy for sin? Yes, by secondary satisfaction! Primary 
satisfaction for sin is that of the physical Christ; secondary satis- 
' faction for sin is that of the mystic Christ, the Church. The mystic 
Christ must repeat the physical Christ. As the physical Christ was 
born, lived, suffered, died, was buried and rose from the dead, so in 
mystic wise must the mystic Christ, the Catholic Church, be born, 
live, suffer, die, be buried and rise again. 

Now the mystic Christ, the Church, is made up of the mystic 
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Head and the mystic members. “The Head of the mystic Christ, the 
Church, is Jesus Christ. The members of the mystic Christ, the 
Church, are all who live in grace. 

Into membership with Jesus, in the mystic Christ, we are born by. 
baptism. Our baptism was our mystic birth whereby we became 
living members of the mystic. Christ. Then we began to live the 
mystic life of grace, which life is the essence of devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. Then we were mystically circumcised, we died and 
were buried to sin, we rose by the mystic resurrection “to the things 
that are above” (Colossians, iii, 1). St. Paul is clear in regard to 


this mystic birth: 
For it is in Christ that all the fulness of the Godhead dwells incarnate; and 
by union with Him ye also are filled therewith. . . . In Him also ye were circum- 


cised, with a circumcision not performed by hand, through the casting off of the 
body of the flesh; but with the circumcision of Christ, when ye were buried with 
Him in your baptism. Herein ye were also raised with Him by your faith in the 
power of God (the Father), Who raised Him (physically) from the dead. 
(Colossians, ii, 9-12). 


By union with Him in the mystic Christ we are filled with the 
Godhead; we receive of grace; we share Divine nature in so far 
forth as it may be shared by man. Just as at our natural conception 
a new soul is created for us, and this soul is a new principle of 
natural activity; so at our supernatural regeneration, our mystic 
rebirth, “a new creation” (Galatians, vi, 15), a new principle of 
supernatural activity, is infused into our soul. This new principle 
of activity is sanctifying grace. Inseparable therefrom is the virtue 
of love. By our mystic birth, through baptism, we are born again 
unto the mystic life of love; we enter into union with the Sacred 
Heart; we become members of the mystic Christ, that is, of the 
Church, the Kingdom of God. “Unless one be born again of water 
and the Spirit, one cannot enter into the Kingdom of God” (John, 
iii, 5). 

As natural birth is once only, so supernatural birth. Only once 
is One mystically born a member of the mystic Christ; only once 
is one united with the Sacred Heart, vivified by the same vital prin- 
ciple of grace, through the mystic birth of baptism. What if one 
sin? Does not the sinner lose grace? Yes, the sinner is a dead 
member of the mystic Christ. The vital principle of love no longer 
mystically vivifies him. He cannot be mystically reborn by baptism. 
He must again be incorporated into the mystic Christ by an act of 
love or by the Sacrament of Penance. 
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CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 
By the Rev. C. THuENTE, O.P. 


V. 


“Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain.” 


On Mt. Sinai Jehova appeared as the powerful God of thunder 
and lightning amidst fire and smoke, and gave to his fearing, trem- 
bling people the ten great commandments, the second one of which 
is: “Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain.” 
All felt that His name is “terrible and holy.” They feared to take 
it in vain. They called upon His name in joy and sorrow and 
praised it with the greatest of solemnities. 

On Calvary the Son of God appeared meek and gentle as a lamb, 
every word, and every wound, and every drop of blood declaring: 
I love you as no man can love, I love you as only a God can love; 
love me, love my name, pray in my name, and take it not in vain. 
Both the holy fear of God of the Jews of old, and the holy love of 
God of the saintly Christians must keep us from sinning against the 
second great commandment. 

The name of God and the name of Jesus are taken in vain very 
frequently, very universally, and, we must confess with shame, by 
Catholics—by men and women who know full well that the name 
is holy and terrible; who pray daily: “Hallowed be Thy name,” and 
“Blessed be Jesus” ; who receive Holy Communion frequently. We 
can well apply to our times the description found in the Catechism 
of the Council of Trent of the profanity that prevailed in the times 
of the corruption of the so-called Reformation: “Who is ignorant 
that every assertion is accompanied with an oath: that every con- 
versation teems with curses and imprecation? To such length has 
this impiety been carried, that one scarcely buys or sells or trans- 
acts ordinary business of any sort without interposing the solemn 
pledge of an oath, and even in matters the most unimportant and 
trivial, thousands of times rashly appealing to the most holy name 
of God.” 

Such abuses of the holy name, such oaths, curses and impreca- 
tions are sinful. The vain excuses, “I mean nothing by it,” “it’s 
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force of habit,” do not excuse. God made man free and intelli- 
gent, master of his thoughts, words and deeds; and man must give 
an account of every word he speaks. When a citizen talks thus 
against the President and the government, such vain excuses are 
not accepted. God said: “Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain.”” The Church teaches that as one of the great fun- 
damental commandments, and Jesus said: “Let your speech be yea, 
yea: no, no: and that which is over and above these is of evil” 
(Matt., v, 37). Religion must change profanity into prayer, must 
change the word “damn” into “bless.” “God bless you” is Catholic. 
To use the word “damn” instead of “bless” is of the devil. 

The names of God and our Saviour stand for all that which is 
holy and heavenly. Those who profane the holiest names profane 
almost always, likewise, all things sacred and supernatural. They 
have little or no respect for the Blessed Sacrament, for the Blessed 
Lady, for the Word of God. Christ said: “By thy words thou shalt 
be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned” (Matt., 
xii, 37). The words such men speak condemn them. 

Companions of profanity are almost always vulgarity and im- 
modesty. Well does the Holy Name Society put the two together 
and make the candidates promise “to abstain from blasphemous, as 
well as from immodest language’ and pledge themselves “against 
perjury, blasphemy, profanity as well as against obscene speech.” 
No living heart is empty. If it is not the temple of the Holy Spirit, 
the evil spirits take possession of it. Such hearts are filled with 
“evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false testi- 
monies, blasphemies” (Matt., xv, 19), and “out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh” (Matt., xii, 34). How profane 
and obscene speech do picture and condemn the heart of the man 
that uses it! ‘A man that sweareth shall be filled with iniquity.” 

These sins against the commandment of God—not to take His 
name in vain—are much greater, and by far more pernicious than 
many seem to think. They offend the loving God, they disgrace 
and condemn the person who is guilty, and they give scandal. These 
sinful words enter the minds and hearts of those who listen and 
poison them. 

Parents must teach their children to pray. It happens too often 
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that the mother teaches the child to bless the name of God; and 
the father teaches the child to profane, to abuse, to curse the name 
of God. The lessons of the parents sink deep into the tender hearts 
of the children and bear great fruit, good or bad, according to the 
nature of the seed. Many a father, who is cursed by a bad son, 
must humbly confess: “It is my fault, it is my punishment. I taught 
that boy to curse his Heavenly Father.” 

Catholics must give their neighbors a good example. Their daily 
conversation must be the light of life for all, especially for those 
poorly instructed in religion. “Let your light shine before men that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your Father who is in 
Heaven” (Matt., v, 16). How St. Paul reprimands the Jews in 
Rome for teaching the law of God and not keeping it! “The name 
of God through you is blasphemed among the Gentiles” (Rom., ii, 
24). Thus it may be said to-day that the name of God, the Church 
of God, the Word of God, are blasphemed by non-Catholics because 
they hear the Catholics pray one minute, and curse and swear the 
next minute. 

To know Jesus Christ as revealed by the Father is eternal life. 
To know Jesus Christ thus mercifully revealed, and then take in 
vain His name leads to eternal death. “Now lay you also all away— 
blasphemy, filthy speech out of your mouth” (Col., iii, 8). 





LENTEN SERMONS 


The Necessity and the Works of Penance 
By the Rev. CLEMENT THUENTE, O.P. 


ITI. 


“Charge the rich of this world not to be high-minded, nor to trust in the uncer- 
tainty of riches, but in the Living God—to do good, to be rich in good work, to 
give easily, to communicate to others.’—I. Timothy, vi, 17-18. 


Introduction: John prescribed special work worthy of penance for the various 
classes of his penitents—works for the rich: 

Point 1: Be not high-minded—blinded by avarice, misunderstanding wealth, 
seeking wealth—acquiring wealth and using wealth unjustly—Christ and the rich. 

Point 2: Uncertainty of wealth—on account of death—the misfortune—words 
of St. Paul—words of Christ—Job. 
P gg 3: Rich in good works—many kinds of good works—examples from the 

ible, 

Conclusion: Remembering the doctrine, “Be doers and not hearers only.” 


John the Baptist was a practical, effective preacher of penance. 
He was not satisfied with exhorting the multitudes in a general way 
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to do penance and to bring forth fruits worthy of penance. He 
told the various classes of people asking: ‘‘What then shall we do?” 
very definitely what to do. To the first delegation he prescribed 
charity : “He that hath two coats, let him give to him that hath none, 
and he that hath meat, let him do in like manner” (Luke, iii, 2). 
To the soldiers always inclined to be atrocious and to calumniate 
their enemy, he said: “Do violence to no man, neither calumniate 
any man, and be content with your pay” (Luke, iii, 14). 

To-day mankind is divided into two great classes, the rich and 
the poor. The great struggle is between capital and labor, and it 
is the mission and duty of the Church sent by God as John of old 
to tell these classes plainly what they must do. In this sermon we 
shall advise the rich and in the next sermon we shall instruct the 
poor. 

“Charge the rich not to be high-minded” writes St. Paul inspired 
by the Holy Ghost, to his faithful Timothy. Love for money, for 
riches—avarice is a passion that blinds the mind. Being blinded, 
thus high-minded, the rich do not see and understand the true value 
and meaning of wealth. They do not control their passionate desire 
to acquire wealth; they do not make proper use of wealth, honestly 
acquired. People seeing, meeting, observing the rich imagine they 
are perfectly happy and always happy. They look upon them as 
the poor beggar, lying at the gate full of sores, saw the rich man in 
his palace “who was clothed in purple and fine linen, and feasted 
sumptuously every day” (Luke, xvi, 19). They do not consider 
and understand that even while the rich thus dress and feast they 
are unhappy and that the very next day they may be buried in hell. 

Having that false conception of the effects of wealth, the high- 
minded want to get rich, and they want to get rich quickly; add 
dollar to dollar, acre to acre, and fortune to fortune. If they can- 
not acquire wealth in an honest way, like a Judas they are willing 
to sell their soul, to sell their faith, to sell their dignity as a follower 
of Christ, to sell their hearts for silver and gold. When these high- 
minded rich have wealth, they adore it as their idol. They adore it 
as a Jew adored the golden calf. This adoration of wealth chokes 
up in their souls. No word of God, no good seed, and it brings no 
fruit. The rich young man who came to Jesus knelt down and said: 
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“Good Master, what shall I do to possess everlasting life?” He 
came sorrowful and walked away in silence when Jesus said: “Sell 
whatever thou hast and give to the poor” (Luke, xviii, 22). They 
are not the happy free master, they are the slaves of the dollar. 

Dear Christian friends, fear the passion of avarice which thus 
corrupts the mind and makes us high-minded. They who thus de- 
sire riches, who thus seek riches, who thus are rich, “fall into temp- 
tation and into the snares of the devil, and into many unprofitable 
and harmful desires which draw men into destruction and perdi- 
tion, for the desire of money is the root of all evil, which, some 
coveting, have erred from the Faith and have entangled themselves 
in many sorrows” (1 Timothy, vi, 9-10). We in our days can 
change the word “which some coveting” into “which many coveting 
have erred from the Faith, etc.” 

In the name of God, we, therefore, charge the rich and those 
who seek riches, not to be high-minded, but to be right-minded or 
Christ-minded. Let the mind which was in Christ concerning riches 
be in them also. Jesus was not an extremist, as many of our would- 
be reformers of to-day are. Jesus never stirred up class hatred. 
How interesting and enlightening is the study of His life. He 
was good to the rich and to the poor. The shepherds, the poorest 
of the poor, were brought to Him resting in a stable. The wise 
men of the Orient, evidently very rich, were led to Him by His 
star, resting in the same stable. He filled with happiness the shep- 
herds, who had little or nothing to give. He filled with happiness 
the wise men who brought their gold. In His public life “going 
about doing good,” Jesus gave His greatest care to the poor and to 
the bodily afflicted. “The blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deaf hear. The dead rise again, and the poor 
have the Gospel preached to them.” He gave, as a proof of His 
divinity, His work for the poor. Jesus, the friend of the poor, was 
good and kind to the rich. He invited Himself to the house of 
the rich Zacheus; “Zacheus, make haste and come down; for this 
day I must abide in thy house” (Luke, xix, 5). 

Zacheus, the rich man, and the wise men were not high-minded. 
They used their wealth, and did not abuse it. They placed their 
gold at the feet of Jesus. Zacheus could say: “Behold, Lord, the 
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half of my goods I give:to the poor, and if I have wronged any 
man of anything, I restore him fourfold” (Luke, xix, 8). The 
rich who abuse their riches, who are clothed in purple and fine linen, 
who feast sumptuously every day, who neglect the poor, He buries 
in hell, where their tongues are tormented by flames; where they 
plead and plead in vain for a cooling drink. Seeing the abuse of 
riches so universal, and the ruin caused by riches, Jesus does not 
hesitate to say : “Woe to riches.” ‘Woe to the rich.” “How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God” (Luke, 
xix, 24). “Blessed are the poor.” “Sell all thou hast and give to 
the poor.” These words of Jesus, and this His way of acting, may 
well fill the souls of the rich with a holy fear, and may well, if they 
are high-minded, make then humble-minded. 

St. Paul commands St. Timothy, his disciple, to tell the rich “not 
to trust in the uncertainty of riches.” The uncertainty of riches 
is so self-evident and of such daily experience that it would seem 
unnecessary to speak of it, but the love of riches so blinds the high- 
minded rich that they fail to think of it and hate to be reminded 
of it. 

Riches are most uncertain as is life, and life is most uncertain. 
“We brought nothing into this world, and certainly we carry 
nothing out” (Timothy, vi, 7). Christ pictures clearly the uncer- 
tainty of riches, and the blindness of the high-minded rich, in a 
similitude given in the twelfth chapter of St. Luke: “I will say 
to my soul, ‘Soul, thou hast much good laid up for many years, 
take thy rest; eat, drink, make good cheer.’ But God said to him: 
‘Thou fool, this night do they require thy soul of thee.’ And whose 
shall those things be which thou hast provided?” How great is the 
number of such “fools!” 


Not only death, but many kinds of accidents and misfortunes 
make riches uncertain, make the rich poor, most completely and 
unexpectedly. We all know the story of the saintly, patient, Job. 
He was a rich and healthy man and a good and happy father. In 
a very short time he was reduced to a penniless, childless, friendless 
man, covered with ulcers, dressed in rags, lying on a dunghill, ridi- 
culed by his own. Thus many lose their riches, but very few have 
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the faith and patience to praise the name of the Lord, Who gives 
and Who takes at will. 

“Charge the rich . . . to be rich in good works,” says St. Paul. 
This is a most important point in this sermon. This is the great 
lesson to learn. This is the work worthy of penance to be per- 
formed by the rich. Work, and work hard, for work is a duty. 
If, working honestly, you make money, do not bank and hoard it; 
do not become vain, proud, and high-minded on account of it. Do 
not squander it building palaces, dressing in purple and fine linen, 
and feasting sumptuously, refusing to give the very crumbs to the 
poor. Learn to use you dollars and do not abuse them. Do not 
become the slaves of wealth, but remain the free, independent mas- 
ters, and become rich in good works. Use your money to build up 
a good Christian home; use your money to give your children a 
good Christian education; use your money to support the Church 
‘and the works of Christian charity in your immediate neighbor- 
hood; use your money to help the missions in foreign lands. St. 
Paul does not dictate to the rich what good works they must per- 
form, but he does charge them to be rich in good works. 

Christ, the divine Master, ends His instructive parable of the 
unjust steward with the emphatic words: “I say to you, make 
unto you friends of the mammon of iniquity, that when you shall 
fail, they may receive you into everlasting dwellings.” Jesus en- 
tered the home of Zacheus and brought salvation to that house be- 
cause Zacheus was a rich man who could say: “Half of my goods 
I give to the poor.” He gave “easily.” He was rich in good works. 
Christians of wealth, learn to give half of the unnecessary mammon 
of iniquity, that salvation may enter your homes. Our multi- 
millionaires must learn to give millions. Every penny of the 
millions you must leave when you die. The good works you do 
with the millions you have will make you “friends in the everlast- 


ing dwellings.” Christ was good to the rich centurion, of whom 
the ancients could say: “He hath built us a synagogue” (Luke, xii, 
5). Christ was good to Mary Magdalen, who annointed Him with 
ointments, which she might have sold for “three hundred pence” 
(John, xii, 5); Christ was good to a certain rich man of Ari- 
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mathea, named Joseph, who generously gave to Him “his own 
new monument” (Matt., xxvii, 57, 60). 

Now, dear friends, I have tried to do my duty. I have charged 
you not to be high-minded, but humble-minded. I have charged 
you not to trust in riches, but use your riches to do good. Go 
home now and do penance by becoming doers of these words and 
not hearers only. 


IV 


“Having food and wherewith to be clothed, with these we are content.”— 
Timothy, i, 8. 


Introduction: The fundamental law to do penance does not change. Let the 
poor be content—let them work patiently. 

Point 1: The Church, like Christ, the friend of the poor—keeps the poor from 
misery—does not help the poor to become rich—Jesus chose a simple, humble 
manner of life—Imitate Jesus—the Holy Family—not the idle, selfish rich. 

Point 2: Work is a sacred duty. God commanded us sinners to work. Work 
is noble—Jesus worked—the saints worked. Work is necessary to keep from 
sin—Idleness the root of evil. 


Conclusion: Seek first the kingdom of heaven, and you will be the first there, 
while the first in the kingdom of this world may, then, be the last. 


The law of penance preached by John, preached and perfectly 
illustrated and explained by Christ, is fundamental and universal. 
All Christians, at all times, in all countries, must practice it. Times 
and customs may change, but human nature does not change. Be- 
cause of original sin, it is corrupted and it always rebels against the 
law of the spirit. The devil does not change. He always goes 
about seeking whom he may devour. The great creed of the 
Apostles does not change. These truths are eternally true. The way 
to heaven does not change; it remains the straight road with the 
narrow gate—with Jesus, its immortal leader, leading with the Cross 
and the crown of thorns. 

Whereas all Christians must do penance—the work of penance 
may differ according to circumstances of person, time and place. 
We have tried to enlighten the rich, charging them, with St. Paul, 
to be humble, not to trust in their uncertain wealth, to use their 
riches “easily” and generously, to communicate to the needy, to 
do good. To the great class of the working people feeling the need 
of penance, we recommend in our sermon to-day two things: In 
the first place, be content with your humble lot, and, secondly : per- 
form your daily hard work cheerfully and religiously. 
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Extreme poverty, want of good and sufficient food, or clothing, 
or becoming shelter for the individual or for the whole family, is 
a misery not willed by God, not willed by the Church, not conducive 
to good morality or sound Christianity. Our Father in heaven 
wants all His children to have their daily bread. The Church in 
her early days took exceedingly good care of the poor—neither 
was there any one needy among them, for as many as were owners 
of lands or houses, sold them and brought the price of the things 
they sold, and laid it down before the feet of the Apostles—and 
distribution was made to every one, according as he had need (Acts, 
iv, 34, 35). The Church has not lost or lessened her motherly 
care for the poor. She helps the widows and orphans. No one 
must be starved on the way to heaven. She always insists, as our 
great learned Holy Father, Pope Leo XIII., expressed it so clearly 
and emphatically, that those who work get a generous pay for their 
work, that they may support themselves and their families honestly 
and honorably. “Let it be taken for granted that workmen and 
employers should, as a rule, make free agreements and in particu- 
lar should you agree on wages; nevertheless, there is a dictate of 
national justice more imperious and ancient than any bargain be- 
tween man and man, that remuneration should be sufficient to main- 
tain the wage-earner in reasonable and frugal comfort.” 

The Catholic Church is the helpful mother of the “needy” and a 
friend of the working classes. She tolerates no forced starvation 
or slavery. She does not want to see her children suffering want— 
however, on the other hand, the Church does not help or encourage 
her children to become rich. “Having food and wherewith to be 
covered,” she wants them to be content. Her mission is not to 
help her members to acquire wealth; the kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink, but justice, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost 
(Rom., xiv, 17). If her children acquire wealth, become rich and 
influential, she does not oppose them, reject or condemn them. 
The poorest shepherds, the good fishermen, the wisest men, the 
richest kings are equally welcome. She is the same kind mother to 
all her children. 


To find peace and contentment in your daily, simple, humble life, 
keep your eyes on Jesus Christ. He, the King of creation, might 
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have chosen a powerful worldly queen for His mother, a palace for 
His home, and the study of art for His occupation—all that He 
deliberately rejected. He preferred to live just as you live, in a 
humble home, in a despised village, working like the son of a car- 
penter. He never owned a home, or a garden, or a farm. He had 
nowhere to lay His head. He had nothing because, “having food 
and wherewith to be covered,’ He was content. Moreover, re- 
member, Jesus was the greatest benefactor of men in the history of 
mankind, but notice well, reading the Gospels, that He never gave 
money, that He never made a person a dollar richer. His blessed 
Mother continued to perform the daily, humble domestic work. St. 
Joseph remained a carpenter, and the disciples received a cross. He 
provided for all food and wherewith to be covered, and they were 
content. Thousands and millions at all times have studied this 
simple life of Jesus and have cheerfully sold their possessions and 
given money to the poor, and have found peace and contentment. 
What a lesson, what a light, what an inspiration is Jesus of 
Nazareth! 

One of the greatest and saddest mistakes our people of the happy 
middle class make is to keep their eyes and minds constantly upon 
the rich, upon their way of living, and dressing and feasting, and 
then desiring, and desiring foolishly, and in vain, to imitate them, 
imagining falsely that such people are enjoying a heavenly bliss. 
“Woe to the rich,” and “woe to riches,” said Jesus. They have 
their troubles and sorrows now and are in danger, like the rich 
man in the parable of Lazarus, of being buried in hell the next day. 
Good people, Jesus never said: “Observe and imitate the rich.” 
Jesus said: “Learn of Me, imitate Me—be meek and humble of 
heart, and you will find peace.” What most of our good, humble 
people need to be happy is not gold and silver. They need Jesus 
Christ, Who can give and restore health; they need Jesus Christ, 
Who loves and blesses the children and makes them the joy and 
pride and support of their parents; they need Jesus Christ, Who 
enters a house as humble as a stable and fills it with the love and 
joy of Heaven. They need Jesus Christ, Who consoles the childless, 
poor widows and weeping sisters; they need Jesus Christ, Who 
in His own way rewards a hundred-fold in this work, and gives 
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to His own an eternal kingdom of glory. Seek ye, therefore, first 
the Kingdom of God and His justice, and all these things shall be 
added unto you. Very many are very unhappy because they seek 
first the kingdom of this world and forget all about the Kingdom of 
God. Do penance and live like Jesus. 

To belong to the humble class of men implies the necessity of 
working, of working hard, of working daily for our daily bread. 
Thus to work, to work under the direction of others, to work di- 
rectly for others, to work many hours a day, to work day after 
day and year after year from the days of youth to old age, seems 
to be a heavy cross. Many, too many, groan and moan under its 
weight because restless, and even rebellious are trying to cast it off. 
They constantly dream of and impatiently seek that life of ease 
and leisure, and envy the idle. 

Christian friends understand well that work is a sacred duty. 
It is a penance given to us by God. It was when man sinned that 
the just God, in holy anger, said: “In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread till thou return to the earth” (Gen., iti, 19). “Six 
days shalt thou labor, and shalt do all thy works.” The Church 
does not want slavery and starvation. The Church does not want 
her children to work unreasonably long or injuriously hard, but 
the Church does want her children to do their daily work well, to 
do their daily work honestly—to do their daily work cheerfully in 
the spirit of penance, that the bread they eat may be honest, that 
they thus may atone for their sins—that they may persevere on the 
way to heaven. 

Christian friends, understand well that honest, hard, daily work 
ist noble. It receives its noble character from the intention with 
which it is performed. Jesus worked when sixteen—when twenty— 
when twenty-five years of age, to teach us that work is holy, that 
work is sacred. St. Paul, the great Apostle, was not ashamed to 
work. “Neither did we eat any man’s bread for nothing, but in 
labor and in toil we worked night and day, lest we should be 
chargeable to any of you—that we might give ourselves a pattern 
to you to imitate us.” “If any man will not work, neither let him 
eat” (2 Timothy, iii, 8-10). If only our Christian men, going to 
work early in the morning or returning from work tired at evening, 
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would keep their eyes on Christ, their Master, instead of fixing 
their eyes on the idle multitude walking the broad way to destruc- 
tion; if only our Christian men would read only such solid Christian 
doctrine instead of reading the dangerous and poisonous leaflets and 
booklets, instead of listening to paid agitators and false prophets, 
how much happier they would be—how great, noble and Christ- 
like their daily occupation would make them. Work, dear friends, 
because God commanded you to work; work, my dear friends, be- 
cause you have sins, and hard work is a work worthy of penance; 
work, my dear friends, with the noble intention to have bread for 
your families and, if necessary, to give to the needy; work, my 
dear friends, because Jesus our Saviour worked, because the greatest 
saints, the blessed Virgin Mary, St. Joseph, St. Paul worked, and be 
assured God will bless you and God will reward you in this world 
and in the next world as a God can reward. We have often asked 
such good, honest laboring men, “How do you get along?” and 
have received the consoling answer: “Father, it could not be better. 
I have a nice home; I have children—we are happy.” A man who 
comes home from his work is greeted by a loving, faithful wife—by 
many happy children for whom he has enough bread, is the greatest 
millionaire of America. He possesses a wealth that money cannot 
buy—he has a fortune that only a God can give. 

An idle, lazy man is an abomination. He is a burden to others; 
he eats the bread for which he did not work. His idleness leads 
him to misery. His mind, not seriously occupied, dwells on forbid- 
den fruit. His hands, not busy, are stretched to the forbidden 
fruit—he is always restless, always complaining—always finding 
fault—always disturbing others. ‘“Withal being idle, they learn to 
go about from house to. house; and are not only idle, but tattlers 
also, and busybodies, speaking things which they ought not” (1 
Timothy, v, 13). 

Therefore, dear friends, do not stand idle—do not desire to be 
idle. Work, and whatever your work may be, go and perform it 
as though you had been hired by Jesus Christ personally—as 
though you were working in His vineyard, looking forward to the 
evening of life when He, the only good Master, will pay you a 
hundredfold. Use your talents. If you have not received five, 
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use the two; if you have not received two, use the one; use your 
health, use your strength, use your time—work in the heat of the 
day, eat your bread in the sweat of your face. Such Christlike, 
noble work, such Christlike, simple life, will keep you from the 
broad way of sin—will keep you on the royal way of penance, will 
atone for your sins of the past—will decorate your soul with many 
virtues—will help to win the crown of eternal glory. Then the 
first will be last and the last will be the first. 


V 


“In iike manner women also in decent apparel! Adorning themselves with 
modesty and sobriety, not with plaited hair, or gold or pearls, or costly attire.”— 
Timothy, i, 2-9. 


Introduction: A description of the supper of Herod, the occasion of the death 
of John the Baptist. 

Point 1: The dancing damsel—immodest dress—immodest dancing—immodest 
companions must be avoided. 

Point 2: Parents must not scandalize but edify their children—must not inti- 
mate Herod and Herodias, but a St. Monica and the Mother of the Maccabees. 

Point 3: Men must imitate not the weak and wicked Herod, but the strong 
and fearless John. ; 

Conclusion: To avoid the vices of Herod’s supper, we must receive the food 
of the Last Supper. 


The end and the climax of the life of the Baptist, the living voice 
that cried and continues to cry in the desert, “Do penance,” came 
on account of a scandal in the royal palace. Herod, the king, lived 
with Herodias, his brother’s wife. The Baptist denounced this 
unlawful, sinful life fearlessly, and because of that was arrested 
and cast into prison. He told the king plainly: “It is not lawful 
for thee to have thy brother’s wife” (Matt., vi, 18). 

The occasion of the martyrdom of John was a most diabolical 
feast. Herod, we are told, made a supper for his birthday, for the 
princes and tribunes, and chief men of Galilee. While the multitude 
were fasting and doing works worthy of penance in the desert, the 
king and the leading men of the kingdom were feasting. At the 
end of the dinner, a winning young woman, the daughter of Hero- 
dias, entered the hall and danced, and by her manner of dancing 
and dressing flattered the passions of the passionate guests and 
blinded the king so much that he said to her: “Whatever thou shalt 
ask I will give thee, though it be the half of my kingdom,” and con- 
firmed his vast promise with an oath. The damsel consulted her 
mother, and inquired what to ask. The mother, blinded by her 
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passion of hate, hating John, who condemned her crimes, advised 
her daughter to demand from the lustful king the head of John the 
Baptist to be brought to her in a dish. Herod feared the Baptist, 
for he knew him to be a holy man, and he feared the people, who 
venerated the prophet, but, in his blindness, he feared the anger of 
his unlawful wife, and the ridicule of his guests, and, therefore, 
ordered John to be beheaded, and the head to be brought to the 
dancing damsel. 

The Holy Ghost inspired the evangelist to tell us all about the 
satanic feast that, seeing the passions in the hearts of others, and the 
abominable crimes to which they lead, we may search to learn and 
know our own hearts—fear such passions with a holy fear, mortify 
them by doing penance, and keep them under perfect control. The 
passions are like fire. If we control them they are beneficial; if 
they get beyond our control they destroy us. 

Christian friends, especially you young women, reflect on that 
picture of that devilish supper and see the evil the damsel caused. 
She pleased passionate men by dancing. How did she dress—how 
did she dance? Had she been modest, like a Christian lady, she 
would not have aroused the passions of immodest men—she would 
not have been the occasion of their sinful desires and sinful oaths. 
She would not have been the occasion of the death of the greatest 
of men. Foolish women, who, imitating the worldly pagan woman, 
dress most unbecomingly and scandalize so many. Still worse are 
such women heard saying, “I see no harm in it.” The damsel of 
the feast probably saw no harm in it until she saw the bleeding 
head of the Baptist accusing her and condemning her. 

Christian women, do penance. Mortify your vanity and dress 
modestly. Your little fasting and your few extra prayers and 
Communions will not please God and the Blessed Mother if, by 
dressing immodestly, you try to please the devil and passionate men. 
If you, because of your little experience, do not see the harm you 
are doing, the sins of which you are the occasion, believe the priests 
who tell you, warn you, and advise you, and obey them. Do not 
persevere in your want of modesty until you see the souls you are 
murdering even as the damsel saw the pale lifeless face of him 
whom she helped to murder. 
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The dancing damsel, at the most sinful supper, added much to 
the arousing of the passionate pleasure and criminal results. It 
has been thus always, and it is thus to-day. How strange that we 
cannot make women, in whose hearts God has planted a deep sense 
of modesty, blush or pretend to blush at an unbecoming or double- 
meaning word! That we cannot keep them away from dangerous 
festivals and cannot keep them from dancing dances that are for- 
bidden by the laws of nature and by the laws of God. Like the 
damsel at the supper of the wicked, they do it to please men—to be 
praised and flattered by men. Christian women, do penance. Keep 
away from such diabolical places, from such diabolical feasts—do 
not take part in such diabolical amusements. You may be murder- 
ing the souls of the very men who pretend to be pleased with you 
and who praise you. Please men by being modest, and not by being 
immodest. Lead them to virtue and not to sin—to deeds that are 
good, and not to deeds that are bad. Obey the priests, who con- 
tinue the work of the Baptist, and do not help the wicked men, no 
matter how royal and princely and noble they may appear to be, 
who destroy the good work of the men of God like the Baptist. 

Reflect, Christian friends, especially you young women, on the 
great supper at which the leading members of the society of a king- 
dom feasted and danced, and which ended by placing on the table, 
in a dish, before the feasting, dancing damsel, the head of John the 
Baptist, who, even then dead, was a crying voice saying: “Do pen- 
ance—see what you have done—whose sins have you inspired and 
caused?” The girl must have felt, “I am in wrong company. I 
made a mistake. I should have gone with the fasting multitude to 
receive the sign of penance from the Baptist, instead of being at 
this hour of the night with the feasting men who demand the head 
of the Baptist. How guilty, unhappy she must have felt at the end 
of the feast. Christian friends, do penance, and associate not with 
such bad company, even if they are rich and noble in the eyes of 
the world and promise you half of a kingdom. Christian women, 
associate not with men who are bad, some of them come to you “in 
the skin of sheep.” They pretend to be good and pious, and tell 
you that you make them better and keep them from ruin. Others 
hide not their wickedness—the fact that they are married or di- 
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vorced men—sporting themselves to excess, rioting in their feasts 
with you; having eyes full of adultery . . . alluring unstable souls 

. children of malediction. Do not “keep company with forni- 
cators” (1 Cor., v,9). Do not go with adulterous men like Herod. 
You cannot go to the Holy Table in the morning and feast with 
such companions in the evening. “You cannot drink the chalice 
of the Lord, and the chalice of the devils: you cannot be partakers 
of the table of the Lord and of the table of devils” (1 Cor., x, 21). 
Christian men, see what a curse for a man and for a community, 
such as Herodias—such a divorced, irreligious, hateful woman can 
be. How such a woman in her clever, hypocritical way can lead 
aman to many sins and great misery. Avoid them and become not 
the victims of them. Do penance, pluck out the eye, cut off the 
hand that gives such scandal to you. 

Christian parents, especially you Christian mothers, learn a 
lesson and understand that if you fail against modesty you not 
only sin against a heavenly virtue, but you give great scandal—the 
sin which Christ denounced most frequently and vehemently. As 
you can kill a Baptist but cannot restore him to life, thus by giving 
scandal, you can destroy innocence, but you cannot give it back. 
Scandal—always great, is especially great when given by parents 
to their children. We blame the damsel, the daughter of Herodias, 
for having danced to please wicked men, for having demanded the 
head of John the Baptist, but we blame much more her mother, 
Herodias, who gave her a bad example and who gave her the bad 
advice. For many reasons we pity the child who had to live in 
such a scandalous home, whose mother lived in adultery, whose 
mother hated the prophet of the Lord, whose mother used her to 
satisfy her passion of hate and revenge. We have too many young 
women like the dancing damsel; we have too many mothers like 
Herodias. Worldly mothers are vain and proud. They train, 
educate, and direct their children to advance in society, to please 
and win favor with the rich and powerful. Such mothers are will- 
ing to sacrifice their children—their innocence—their souls—if 
thereby they themselves or their daughters can profit in worldly 
things. Mothers, mortify your vanity and imitate St. Monica. Her 
son, Augustine, became learned and famous as an orator and as a 
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philosopher, but the good mother was not satisfied, was unhappy 
because she knew that his soul was in sin. She wept and prayed, 
prayed and wept, until Augustine, her son, was converted and 
became the great St. Augustine. If we had more mothers like St, 
Monica, we would have more children like Augustine. Imitate, 
Christian mothers, not Herodias but a St. Monica. Like the mother 
of the Maccabees, teach your children the law of God and exhort 
them to die rather than disobey the good God. 

Christian men, young and old, married and single, be modest and 
learn from King Herod the evil effects of an immodest life. What 
a soft, effeminate, weak and wicked type of man is Herod! He 
obeyed his lustful desires and married his brother’s wife, violating 
the laws of God and the voice of conscience. He obeyed the wish 
of that woman and arrested John, whom he knew to be a just and 
holy man, and one whom he feared. He feasted his lustful eyes 
on the dancing girl, and became drunk with wine and love, promised 
the girl that which he did not own and yet more that which he could 
not fulfil, and murdered him whom he knew to be just and holy. 
What a slave of passion, what a victim of vice, what a curse to his 
own, what an abomination in the sight of God and man was Herod! 

There are many such Herods in our days. There are many such 
men to dress in soft garments and live in palaces, whose only god is 
their body; who live to dine and wine; who frequent forbidden 
places ; who associate with forbidden company. Such men call them- 
selves free but are unhappy slaves of the tyrannical laws of the flesh 
and the devil, and the whims of their victims. Men “mortify there- 
fore your members which are upon the earth; fornication, unclean- 
ness, lust—which is the service of idols” (Col., iti, 5). 

Behold, dear friends, some of the sins of the diabolical supper 
at which the head of John was served ona dish. You hate the vices 
of the dancing damsel, of the revengeful Herodias, of the wicked 
Herod. To avoid them, to mortify and control such passions in 
your own hearts, look at the great Last Supper of Jesus. There, 
Jesus, loving His own unto the end, gave to His own His flesh as a 
food, and His blood as a drink. Eat that food that you may be 
strong; receive that angelic food that you may lead a pure and an 
angelic life and may possess life everlasting. 
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VI. 


“And thou, child, shalt be called the prophet of the Highest: for thou shalt 
go before the face of the Lord to prepare his way.’—Luke, i, 76 


Introduction: The young man in the Gospel—The advantage of a vocation to 
a perfect life. 

Point 1: Parents, like the saintly parents of John the Baptist, pray for such 
privileged children—Give them to God cheerfully and generously—Educate them 
in the fear and love of God. 

Point 2: Children, pray for a vocation—Follow it bravely and fear no opposi- 
tion—Fear not the sacrifice of money and all the things money can buy. 

Conclusion: Parents, like the mother of the Zebedees, ask Christ to give your 
children a high place in Heaven. 


Children, like the sons of Zebedee drink the chalice to possess a high place in 
the kingdom of glory. 


Dear Christians, in the Gospels we read that on a certain occa- 
sion a rich, noble young man came to Jesus, adoring Him and say- 
ing: “Good Master, what shall I do to possess everlasting life?” 
(Luke, xviii, 18). This is the most important question a young 
person can ask from the day of Baptism until the day of death. We 
love life. Life here is short and uncertain. We want to possess 
everlasting life—an everlasting life as happy as a wedding feast. 
The young man did well to go directly to Jesus, for He is the Mas- 
ter, the Author of life—and He is good, is most willing to answer 
that great question ; to tell every individual what he must do. 

The answer the good Master gave the inquiring youth was two- 
fold: “If thou wilt enter into life keep the commandments,” was 
the first reply. When the generous young man was not satisfied 
with that answer, saying: “All these I kept from my youth, what is 
yet wanting to me?” Jesus looking on him, loved him and said to 
him: “One thing is wanting to thee; go sell whatever thou hast, and 
give to the poor . . . and come follow me.” 

In the first answer, “Keep the commandments,” the Fathers of 
the Church see the marriage state; in the second answer, “Sell what 
thou hast . . . come follow Me,” they see the single state conse- 
crated to God. 

Of these two states of life, of these two ways to Heaven, the sec- 
ond, the single state consecrated to God, is the more perfect. It is 
more perfect not to get married and to give one’s self to God by 
becoming a priest, a brother, or a nun, or remaining at home for 
the love of virtue, than to get married. That single holy state is the 
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manner of life Jesus chose, is the manner of life of the Blessed 
Lady, of St. Joseph, of St. John, of St. Paul, of thousands of saints; 
of the greatest of heroes and heroines; of the greatest leaders and 
benefactors of mankind. It is the state of life which Jesus recom- 
mended to His privileged few. It is the state of life which the 
Catholic Church has always defended and protected—anyone who 
deliberately says: “I do not believe it is more perfect to be single 
than to get married,” is blaspheming and contradicts Jesus, the good 
Master, and is excommunicated by the Church as a heretic. 

This single consecrated state we wish to recommend to your 
children, good parents, to your young men and women, to your 
boys and girls—most emphatically in the name of Jesus and in the 
name of the Church, that they may enter into that eternal life in the 
safest, shortest way—that they may possess it eternally in the high- 
est degree; that, being perfect, young people to whom nothing spiri- 
tually is wanting—free from all temporal duties and cares, they may 
follow Jesus going about doing good—teaching and preaching and 
sacrificing and performing all sorts of works of charity and mercy, 
and must help others—and many of them, to possess eternal life. 
How beautiful is the Catholic Church even to-day in America with 
its twenty thousand priests, its army of seventy-five thousand sisters, 
its many heroic Christian brothers, its hidden saints living in their 
private homes, in the midst of the world following Jesus lovingly 
and cheerfully in holy poverty, chastity and obedience. Jesus is 
looking upon them. The number of such vocations is great, but not 
great enough. We need and seek many more. May the life of John 
the Baptist inspire us and guide us. 

John the Baptist was an ideal religious. The all-seeing Jesus, the 
just Judge, could say of him: “Amen, I say to you, there hath not 
risen among them that are born of woman a greater than John the 

Baptist” (Matt., xi, 11). John owed his sublime vocation and his 
greatness, next to the grace of God, to his saintly parents, Zachary 
and Elizabeth. They prayed and prayed fervently and persever- 
ingly for the blessing of such a child, until an angel said: “Fear not, 
Zachary, for thy prayer is heard; and thy wife Elizabeth shall bear 
theeason . . . and he shall convert many of the children of Israel” 
(Luke, i, 13). 
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When the fervent prayers of the parents of the Baptist had been 
heard, and when they learned that the promised child was to have a 
special religious vocation, they rejoiced at it with a great joy and 
thanked God for the great grace and privilege, singing: “Blessed 
be the Lord God of Israel.” Think, they brought up that child 
which God had given them, that child which God had chosen for 
Himself, with the greatest religious care. They kept him carefully 
from the world, and by word and example instructed him in the 
laws of God. The child grew and was strengthened in spirit, and 
was in the desert until the day of his manifestation to Israel. 

Christian parents, imitate the blessed parents of the Baptist. To 
have good children, to have good religious who give knowledge of 
salvation to the people, to have great men and great leaders of men 
like the Baptist, you must, in the first place, pray for such blessings, 
for such children. You must look upon every child sent you as an 
inheritance of Heaven; you must see in every child not merely your 
own images—you must see in them the image of their Father who 
is in Heaven. Your children must be born “not of blood, nor of 
the will of their flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God” (John, 
i, 13). 

Christian parents, imitate the blessed parents of the Baptist. When 
God had heard their prayer, when God had given them the child of 
benediction, they remembered God—they gave it the name John, 
which God had chosen. They immediately gave the child to God, 
dedicated it and consecrated it to God. How many God-loving and 
_God-fearing parents, like the parents of St. Dominic, have acted 
likewise and have been blessed with sons—who were saintly—who 
gave the knowledge of salvation to many. Religiously you have 
your new-born child baptized. You feel that it must be reborn in 
the Holy Spirit, unto the life of grace, into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Do you recall and truly give your child to God, to Christ, to the 
Church, to the Blessed Mother? When you see that your child ad- 
vances in age it also advances in wisdom and grace and shows signs 
of a higher vocation, do you rejoice, do you again and again offer it 
to God—implore God to take it for His honor and glory? Oh, the 
sad fact, the terrible crime that parents persuade their own children 
not to follow the call of Heaven—that selfish parents place all sorts 
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of obstacles in the way of the children who follow the call to a higher 
life. They thus frequently make of this child of benediction a child 
of malediction. Understand well that if God demands of you a 
sacrifice of your dearest son it does not mean to place him on an 
altar and to kill him as Abraham was about to sacrifice his son Isaac. 
It means to lead him up, high up to the altar of God, that he may 
sacrifice for you and for the whole Church the Lamb of God. Ask 
God to take your child and do not refuse to give to a living God 
your privileged child. Christian parents imitate the saintly parents 
of the Baptist. They prayed for the gift; they rejoiced when the 
gift was given; they generously and religiously gave the gift to 
God, and, moreover, they fully understood their responsibility— 
their mission to bring up that child in the ways of God and to pre- 
pare him to walk before the face of God and give testimony of the 
Light, for they feared the cursed spirit of the world. Carefully 
they kept him from the world, took him unto the desert and kept 
him under strict discipline. What lessons are these for our careless, 
worldy parents. Fill your house, where your children dwell, with 
the holy spirit of heavenly peace and joy, and keep out of your home 
the spirit of the world. Keep out of that home dangerous pictures, 
dangerous daily papers, dangerous music, above all, dangerous com- 
panions. Do not take the children by the hand and lead them de- 
liberately in the dark evenings to see pictures and shows inspired 
by the prince of darkness—pictures and shows so diabolical that 
they cannot bear the light of the day. Let not the wolf enter your 
home to kill the innocent lamb. Do not lead the lambs to the caves 
of the wolves. Keep your Christian children under Christian dis- 
cipline, and do not spoil the child. If you spoil them they will, like 
daggers, pierce your heart. If under your guidance and care they 
advance in wisdom and grace they will be your crown of glory. 


Christian young people, study John the Baptist, especially now in 
the holy season of penance, and may his words and his examples 
be an inspiration for you. Young men came from the cities and 
from the countries around about to see and hear John. Some of 
them remained with John, became disciples of John. John pointed 
out to them Jesus the Lamb of God, and they became the apostles 
of Jesus to preach the kingdom of God to all nations—to be the 
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eternal princes of his kingdom of glory. We need such young men 
and women to-day in America. We need such vocations, such 
apostles. Many of you have enjoyed the blessing of having good 
Christian parents, of Catholic school education, of receiving Holy 
Communion frequently. Do you ever ask yourself, do you ever 
after Communion ask the good Master dwelling in your hearts, 
“What must I do to possess everlasting life?”’—all must do some- 
thing to enter into that life, all must use the great talents the Master 
gives them, all must toil in the vineyard. Not all have the same 
talents, the same gifts, the same vocation—not all must do the same 
work. Ask the good Master who has given you so many signs and 
gifts of love—ask Him with child-like confidence—ask Him with a 
ready generous heart just what you, individually, must do—what 
road you personally must take—to spend the years in this world 
doing good to get to Heaven. 

We have reasons to hope and reasons to believe that many will 
receive the answer: “Sell what you have—follow me.” “Harken, 
daughter . . .” (Ps., xliv, 12 and 15). Young friends, if you hear 
that call, if you feel that inclination, no matter how faint and indis- 
tinct, ignore it not. Keep on asking. Keep on imploring, and when 
His hour comes you will know it. 

Ask for a vocation to a higher life—to a religious life—ask for 
the privilege to follow Jesus—to dedicate yourself to Jesus—to 
espouse yourself to Jesus to do His work, to give the knowledge of 
salvation to His people, and when the call comes, fear no opposition 
—fear no obstacles—fear no sacrifices. He Who calls you is al- 
mighty. He will help you to walk across the stormy waves like 
Peter if need be, to reach your end—to reach Him. 

The young man in the Gospel, referred to in the beginning of the 
sermon, made a mistake. He did not sell what he had, he did not 
follow Jesus—he did not follow his vocation. We read: “he went 


away sad.” Most likely he does not possess eternal life, but eternal 
death, for Jesus was sad when He saw him go and said: “Amen, 


I say to you, that a rich man shall hardly enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” He went away because he loved his riches and the 
pleasures he hoped to buy with them. The reason why many young 
men and women do not ask for a vocation—do not follow their 
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vocation is the very same one—they love money, they want to make 
money, they want to spend money, they want to buy pleasures. Re- 
member, he was sad and there was no end to his sadness. If you 
follow your vocation like John, like the Apostles, you will be happy 
—you will possess everlasting life—if you follow your own ways, 
ignoring the call of Jesus, you will be sad—accomplish nothing— 
and you will make others sad. 

Do penance, Christian parents—sacrifice yourselves, and if it is 
the will of God, nobly sacrifice your son or daughter and help them 
and encourage them. Like the mother of the Zebedees ask Jesus to 
take your sons and place them “one on the right hand, and the other 
on the left,” as you are now willing to drink the chalice with Him. 

Do penance, Christian boys and girls. Dream not of an easy 
life of pleasure—of worldly fame and honor. Have the one desire 
to live like Christ—to work like Christ. That with Christ you may 
possess everlasting life. 





STORY-SERMONETTES 
FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


By the Rev. FrepERICcK A. REUTER 
THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT 
CASTING OuT THE DEVIL 


My dear children: Every sinner’s heart is in possession of the 
devil. Just like Christ cast him out of the dumb man, so every 
sinner must perform the same miracle in a moral sense. And this 
miracle takes place whenever we make a good confession. But a 
good confession depends above all on contrition. You know that 
contrition is an interior sorrow with a hatred of sin and resolution 
never to commit them again. 

The beautiful parable of the Prodigal Son, related to His dis- 
ciples by our Blessed Redeemer, conveys to us not only an excellent — 
example of the interior dispositions with which we should arise 
from sin and present ourselves before our heavenly Father in the 
Tribunal of Penance, but also a convincing proof of the boundless 
and tender compassion with which He there awaits and pardons the 


penitent sinner. 
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Once there was a man who had two sons. One of them was glad 
to stay at home, to do his work during the day and to sit with his - 
father in the evening. But the other, the younger one, was restless. 
He was tired of working in the field with his brother, and of sitting 
quietly at home in the evening with his family. He wanted to go 
out into the world and have a good time. 

He asked his father to give him the money he would get after 
his father was dead, so that he could go on a journey and see things. 
His father gave it to him and, after kissing him good-bye, stood at 
the door of the home and sadly watched him go. 

The young man was happy that morning; he was going off to see 
the world, and he marched down the road with long, swinging steps, 
his head high, whistling as he went. His father stood there watch- 
ing him as he grew smaller and smaller, until he was only a speck 
in the distance—then he was gone. Every morning and evening the 
father stood in the doorway of his home watching for his son to 
come back. But he did not come back, and the father’s heart grew 
sad and lonely waiting for his son. 

What do you think the young man was doing? He traveled on 
until he came to a far country. There he made lots of friends. 
He lived a wild life, until one day he had no money left, not a penny 
with which to buy a piece of bread. Then the friends left him. 
They were only make-believe friends, who were nice to him because 
they wanted to come to his parties. Real friends never leave us 
when we are poor or in trouble. 

Think of the son’s plight, he was in a far country, with no money ; 
and a greater distress was that the country was famine-stricken. 
He was hungry and could not get any food. Then he went around 
looking for work, and all he could find was a place with a man who 
wanted some one to take care of his pigs. Every morning he took 
the pigs out into the fields, where there were husks for them to eat. 
There was nothing for him. The poor fellow watched the pigs 
gobbling the husks and the corn and wanted to.eat them too, he was 
so hungry. “How many hired servants in my father’s house,” he 
thought, “abound with bread, and I here perish with hunger.” He 
was ashamed, too, and lonely, and that is worse than being hungry. 
He was ashamed of having spent so foolishly the money his father 
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gave him, and he was lonesome for his father. Then a thought 
cametohim. “I will arise,” he said, “and go to my father, and I will 
say to him: ‘Father, I have sinned against Heaven and before thee, 
and am no more worthy to be called thy son, make me as one of 
thy servants.’ ” 

So he started off towards his home. He had been too bad and 
foolish, he thought, for his father to take him back and treat him 
as his son, but perhaps he would give him a servant’s place in the 
house. He looked like a tramp, his clothes were ragged and faded, 
he was barefooted, and his head was hanging. He did not whistle 
any more, for he was hungry and unhappy. 


Daily his good father was looking down the road waiting and 
watching for his son’s return. At last he saw a black speck against 
the sky, and then the figure of a young man. But what a ragged and 
weary figure! Do you suppose the father knew who he was? And 
when the father recognized his son he ran towards him, fell upon 
his neck and kissed him. “Father,” said the son, “I have sinned 
against Heaven and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son.” He could not say any more, for his father stopped 
him. 

Then the father called his servants and said: “Bring forth the 
best robe and put it on him, and put a ring on his hand and shoes 
on his feet, and bring hither the fatted calf and kill it. For this 
my son was dead and is alive again, he was lost and is found.” 

So together they went into the house and in great love and joy 
sat down to the feast. 

Contrition, my dear children, is a gift of God and God only be- 
stows His gifts on those who ask Him. Hence the catechism tells 
us that in order to obtain that hearty contrition for our sins which 
is required for their forgiveness, we must earnestly beg it of God. 
This is well to do, not only at the moment when we are preparing 
for confession, but for some days previously, imploring Almighty 
God to soften our hearts and bestow upon us a sincere sorrow for 
having offended Him. To offer up some special prayers, such as 
three Our Fathers and Haily Marys for the grace of true contrition 
during some days before our confession is an excellent practice and 
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one well calculated to secure for us those sincere sentiments of sor- 
row which are necessary to obtain the Divine forgiveness. 

Whoever possesses perfect contrition receives at once the entire 
pardon of his sins even before he goes to confess them. For it is 
impossible that anyone who loves God with so pure a love can re- 
main His enemy. Such a one is, however, strictly bound to confess 
his sins afterwards when opportunity offers in order to fulfill the 
precept of God. Since a pure act of contrition is sufficient to obtain 
the pardon of our sins, even without the Sacrament of Penance, it 
is of great importance that we should know how to make one in 
case death should come suddenly upon us when in a state of sin, 
without time or means to make our confession. In such a case, 
whether of sickness or sudden accident, we should at once turn to 
God, saying to Him from the bottom of our hearts, “Oh, my God, 
because Thou art so good and so worthy of my love, I am sorry 
from my heart for having ever offended Thee, and by Thy grace I 
will never sin again.” 

Retain in your memory what I have told you to-day about con- 
trition. Do all you can to obtain by the grace of God true super- 
natural contrition. Without contrition confession is useless—worse 
than useless. Every sinner who has been saved has been saved by 
an act of contrition, while on the other hand every soul in hell to- 
day is there for want of contrition. 


FourtH SUNDAY IN LENT 
A WortTHy RECEPTION 


My dear children: You have heard that our dear Lord has fed 
five thousand people by a wonderful miracle. Nowadays He feeds 
many millions. He feeds all Catholics who approach His table of 
grace. He gives us a food which nourishes the soul and infuses 
into the mortal body the seed of immortality. 

Every Communion we receive should be worthy and _ profitable. 
We must approach the Holy Table with faith, fear and love. We 
must believe that the Sacred Host, which the priest gives us in Holy 
Communion, is truly Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Son of God, that 
the Sacred Host which appears to our senses to be bread, in reality 
is not bread, but the God-Man, Jesus Christ—the same Jesus Christ 
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that once lived upon earth and now sits at the right hand of God 
in Heaven, and that nothing remains of the bread but only the ap- 
pearance; finally, Jesus Christ is there in His living presence, with 
all His divine and human perfections and attributes. 

Whenever you go to Holy Communion you should be penetrated 
with a living faith and say to yourself: “I am now before Jesus, my 
Lord and my God. I will now receive Him into my heart before 
whom Peter prostrated himself, exclaiming: “Depart from me, for 
I am a sinful man, O Lord.’ I will receive Him whom the heavenly 
spirits adore with the profoundest veneration.” 

St. Piammon, a holy priest, was one day favored with a vision. 
As he was saying Mass he saw an angel of God standing at the side 
of the altar, having in his hand a book and a pen. When the time 
came for the people to go up to Communion, he saw the angel pre- 
paring to write something in the book. And as he gave Communion 
to the people, the angel followed him, writing down the names of 
some and leaving out those of others. 

When the Mass was ended, Piammon asked the angel why he 
wrote down the names of some and left out those of others. “Some 
of those you left out,’ he said, “seemed to me to be even more fer- 
vent than those whose names you inscribed.” 

“Know then,” said the angel, “that I wrote down the names of 
those only who received Communion worthily. Satan wrote down 
the names of the others in his book as a remembrance against them 
at the tribunal of Jesus Christ. Those whose names I left out, 
whom you thought to be so fervent, were only hypocrites, who, by 
their pretended devotion, sought to deceive the faithful; but on the 
day of judgment God will reveal their evil deeds to the whole world.” 

In Holy Communion we are in the very presence of God. How 
were not the people filled with fear when Christ manifested His 
Godhead by a miracle. It is very natural that we should approach 
the altar with fear. This is very salutary, because it urges us to 
communicate with a pure conscience and with profound veneration. 

It is truly a most solemn act to receive God, who is holiness itself, 
into our hearts. In order to receive Communion worthily we ought 
to be divinely pure and holy. But as this is impossible to us we 
must endeavor to the best of our ability to cleanse our heart from 
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every stain of sin. It is absolutely necessary that we should be free 
from every mortal sin. He that knows that he is defiled with a 
mortal sin, or could and should know it, and yet goes to Com- 
munion, commits a horrible sacrilege; he renews the crime of the 
Jews who crucified Christ. 

Two hundred years ago there lived in France a little girl called 
Magdalen Vigneron. She had made her first Communion when she 
was very young, and from that time she found no greater joy than 
in going often to receive Jesus in the Sacrament of His love. But 
as she was not permitted to go every day to Communion, she tried 
to make up for it by making every day many spiritual communions. 
And in order that she might do so without being disturbed, she made 
for herself a little cell in a lonely place of her father’s house. Ifa 
servant or anyone else came to look for her, she would quickly come 
out carrying some of her toys with her, so that she might in this way 
hide her devotions, and as soon as the person went away she went 
back to her prayers. Oh, what delight her soul found in that poor 
little spot, far from worldly noise and the distractions of her com- 
panions. 

We must go to the altar with reverence. If we conduct ourselves 
before the great of this world with becoming decorum and are care- 
ful not to violate due respect, with what reverence should we be filled 
when we approach God Himself and receive Him into our heart. 
Show in your whole exterior the holy fear by which you are pene- 
trated. Cast down your eyes, fold your hands, say your prayers on 
your knees and do not venture to approach in an unsuitable dress the 
table of Him who has said: “Learn of me because I am meek and 
humble of heart.” Say not only with your lips but from the bottom 
of your heart: “Lord, I am not worthy that Thou shouldst enter 
under my roof, but only say the word and my soul shall be healed.” 

Not long ago there lived in Rome a pious girl called Julia. She 
was accustomed to pass many hours every day at the foot of the 
altar, praying with a fervor which edified all who saw her. She 
also went very frequently to Holy Communion, as all those do who 
really love our Lord. 

One day a friend said to her: “What would you do, Julia, if your 
confessor told you to abstain from Holy Communion for a week.” 
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“I would obey him,” she replied, “but oh, how could I bear so great 
a privation!”’ 

“But if he told you to pass a whole month without receiving Holy 
Communion, what would you do?” 

“I would still obey him,” she answered trembling at the very 
thought of such a misfortune, “but I should soon die; I could not 
live so long without Him Whom I love with all the ardor of my 
soul,” 

Comply, then, O children, with that which Jesus Christ requires 
of you. Communicate as He desires that you should. Strive always 
to wean your heart from creatures; spare no trouble for the sake of 
the Kingdom of Heaven; practice frequent acts of self-denial; keep 
yourself always in the fear of God and strive to adorn your soul 
with the virtues which Jesus Christ especially loves—humility, meek- 
ness, patience, prayer, charity, faith, peace and recollection. On the 
eve of your Communion renew your good resolutions; spend some 
little time in prayer ; go to rest with the thought : “to-morrow I shall 
receive my Saviour”; and if you awake in the night, think of the 
great action you are going to perform. In the morning make 
again acts of love, humility, contrition and confidence, and then go 
forward to the altar with a sincere desire to love and honor Jesus 
Christ more and more. Such a worthy reception will not be merely 
Communion. but real union of Jesus Christ with your soul. 


PASSION SUNDAY 
Jesus Our MopEL oF MEEKNESS 


My dear children: What a great insult is not offered to the All- 
holy Son of God. The innocent Saviour is told to His face that He 
had the devil. And yet, what answers our Lord to such a blas- 
phemy? Does He call the lightning from Heaven? Does He com- 
mand the earth to open and swallow them? He surely had the 
power and the right todo so. But the Sacred Heart of Jesus knows 
no revenge. It breathes only love, meekness and pardon. 

Meekness, children, is that virtue which keeps in subjection the 
emotions of anger, which so often arise within us, by sentiments 
of peace. It keeps the soul calm and tranquil; it makes us act to- 
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wards our neighbor with sympathy and kindness, and banishes all 
harshness from our words and actions. 

A young gentleman who did not like St. Francis de Sales went 
one evening to his house and raised a great tumult under the very 
window of the rootn where the saint was sitting by making his dogs 
bark loudly and his servants cry out most insulting words. He did 
this that he might show his hatred for the saint; but St. Francis 
seemed not to pay any heed to what he was doing. 

Seeing that the saint was not in the least disturbed by the noise, 
the man had the audacity to go into his house, and even into the 
room where the saint was sitting, and to utter words of the greatest 
insolence before his very face. Yet the saint made no reply. This 
made the man still more angry, and he became even more insolent 
than before, and continued his insulting language till he became ex- 
hausted. At length, seeing he could not make the saint angry, he 
went away. 

As soon as he had gone out, the friends of the saint asked him 
how he had been able to bear so patiently such insolence. St. Francis 
answered : “It is not because I did not feel it, for in my heart I was 
much tempted to rise up and order him away; but I have long ago 
made an agreement with my tongue that when my heart is disturbed 
it is not to say one word till the angry feeling has died away. It 
was in this manner that I was able to bear so patiently with him 
who spoke to me with so much anger.” How do we act when in- 
sulted? Have we for our enemies only words of love? How often 
do we not act contrary to the beautiful example of Christ? At the 
least insults our proud soul blazes forth like so many darts of fire. 
Sad to say, many Christians are transformed into furious animals 
at any inconsiderate word or a harmless joke. Must we not blush 
with shame when we consider the meekness of our Redeemer? You 
curse, your Saviour blesses; you wish to annihilate your enemy and 
Jesus bestows benefits on him. What can you expect from God in 
life and death when you trample under foot His commandment of 
loving your enemy? ‘You deprive yourself of the grace and love 
of God. Your heart has become a home of Satan. 

A woman went to a priest to complain of her husband’s pas- 
sion and temper and angry words. The priest who knew that her 
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tongue also was very busy, gave her a small bottle of pure water. 
“Take this,” he said, “and when next your husband gets angry, take 
a mouthful and you will soon find the value of it; your husband 
will remain quiet.” An opportunity soon presented itself, and she 
followed the advice she had received; the same a second time, and 
a third, with the marvellous results that were promised! Returning 
to thank the priest for what she considered a miraculous water, he 
said: “There’s no miracle in the water: your own tongue has 
done the good by keeping silence for once; the only merit the water 
has is to have forced you to keep silence, for you were unable to 
talk whilst you had your mouth full.” 

The beautiful example of our Saviour teaches us how we should 
behave when the passions of others fall upon us and we are made 
the butt of accusations, just or unjust. How worldly is not your 
conduct on such occasions; the world counts it true valor and jus- 
tice to give tit for tat, to take tooth for tooth, and eye for eye. A 
calm denial or a dignified silence is the Christian way, the better 
way. One word brings on another, you would act like the Jews 
who began to throw stones—you bring about deadly feuds, bodily 
injuries and perhaps bloodshed and the jail. A cow kicked a lantern 
over and Chicago was on fire for days. Some frivolous accu- 
sation that you pick up, while you should let it fall, starts within 
you a fire of anger that makes a ruin for your whole spiritual life 
and throws disorder all around you. Peace flies from your homes, 
your social surroundings, your own hearts; the very horrors of hell 
are around you. Christian charity has been wounded to death and 
the slightest of blows has done it. One-half of the sins of the world 
would be done away with if only the lesson of this Gospel were taken 
to heart and put into practice. 

There was once a shepherd boy named David who lived out on 
the hills day and night, taking care of his father’s sheep. He was 
- living so happily, singing and playing his harp. At the same time 
there lived a king in the city near by, who was as sad as David was 
joyful. 

The king lived in a great, beautiful palace, his robes were made of 
purple and gold, and he feasted on the finest food in the land—yet he 
was filled with sadness. 
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“What shall we do for him?” the people asked. ‘What will make 
our king happy again and brave, as he used to be?” 

A soldier who remembered the shepherd boy out on the hills pro- 
posed to send for him. The people could hardly wait for him to 
come, for they learned that he played a harp and sang so well. This 
was their last hope of curing the king. 

At last David came, his golden hair shining, his face full of joy. 
His harpstrings were twined with sweet, fresh lilies to keep the 
strings from breaking in the heat. Do you think he was afraid? He 
was only a boy, you know. All the people were watching him as he 
approached the tent where the king lay sick. He was not afraid of 
the lion that stole the lamb. Whom did he trust to help him then? 
So now again he trusted God to help him cure the great king. 

For a moment he knelt in prayer upon the sand outside the tent, 
then lifting the tent curtain he went in, saying: “Here is David, thy 
servant.” There was darkness, but in the middle of the tent he saw 
something very dark, an object moving about. It was the king, 
miserable and half dead leaning upon the wooden bar which went 
across the tent. 

Quickly David took the lilies off the harpstrings and began to 
play. He played first the tune all the sheep knew, soft and sweet, 
which brought them home one after another as the stars come out. 
Then he played other tunes. At last the great figure moved. He 
moved his head, and the red and blue jewels flashed. And as David 
began to sing about the king, the wonderful soldier he had been, the 
king stood up and laid one of his large hands on the boy’s head. He 
was better, David knew, but not well yet. Throwing aside his harp, 
he began again to sing. He sang about God now, of His love for 
animals, and of His love for us. It was such a wonderful song, it 
filled the whole tent with joy and gladness. 

When David finished that song he stole quietly out of the tent 
and ran home in the night, joyfully, oh, so joyfully, for he knew 
that king Saul was well again. He was the great, brave king he 
used to be; the shepherd boy had cured him. 

We cannot play the harp or sing as David did, but we can all have 
joyful, shining faces such as his was, and be as meek and as humble. 
Shall we try to see how bright and cheerful we can look? Remem- 
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ber how one happy boy healed a great, wretched king, and see what 
we can do. 

Fortify yourselves with the armor of holy meekness, and when- 
ever you are insulted, should you be tempted to take revenge, take 
immediate recourse to prayer and say: “For the love of you, O 
Jesus, I will forgive with my whole heart.” The true Christian 
wards off, he does not give the thrust, he does not shoot back. He 
pities his enemies for the evil they do; he forgives them and prays 
for them, as our Lord has commanded. This is Christian charity 
and humility as well. 


PALM SUNDAY 
PERSEVERANCE 


“Hosanna to the Son of David,” is the joyful acclamation with 
which the Jews greeted our Lord to-day as He made His entrance 
into the royal city. But how quickly that has changed, for within 
a few days after the same people begin to cry out: “Crucify Him.” 
Who would imagine such inconstancy possible? Sad to say, chil- 
dren, this occurs every day. Just think what have you done, for 
as often as you commit a mortal sin you have rejected Jesus and 
crucified Him anew. The glorious Hosanna which arose in your 
heart at the reception of Holy Communion was by your sinful deeds 
exchanged for the fearful “Away with Him, crucify Him.” 

You have, indeed, done this, and not like the Jews through blind- 
ness, but with the full knowledge that Jesus is your Saviour. You 
have been shamefully inconstant to Him, who has never injured 
you, who loved you and died for you. Should not the greatest sor- 
row penetrate your hearts? Should you not with your whole heart 
renew your resolution to remain loyal to your Saviour. 

A pious mother who had brought up her son with great care, see- 
ing him about to leave her to enter the world, desired to give him a 
lesson. For two days she gave him nothing to eat but sweet food. 
At first the young man was pleased with it, thinking that his mother 
was very kind to him before leaving home. But when the evening of 
the first day had come, he asked her to give him some solid food. But 
she told him that he must be content. The next day when he received 
the same kind of food, he became so disgusted with it that he could 
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not even look at it, and he asked his mother to give him some plain 
bread. His mother said to him: “My dear child, I had a special 
object in placing before you all these dainty dishes. You are about 
to enter the world that is full of wickedness and ungodliness. It 
will put before your eyes many pleasing things — glory, honor, 
riches and pleasures. They simply dazzle the eye. They may be 
very pleasant for the moment, but they engender remorse. Do not 
allow yourself to be deceived by them. Yesterday I saw how you 
loved the sweets I placed before you. To-day you are filled with 
disgust. So it is with those who ‘allow themselves to be deceived 
by the world. Pleasures soon bring bitterness. Learn a lesson, as 
soon as you are tempted by these things, thrust them aside and be 
content with the plain food of the Christian—that is bearing pa- 
tiently with all your crosses here on earth, that you may obtain an 
eternal reward in Heaven.” 

What will it avail us to begin in the grace of God if we do not 
persevere in it? Not the beginning, but the end of life decides our 
fate. Judas began well, but how did he end? On the other hand, 
St. Mary Magdalen and the good thief on the cross persevered in 
good, that is why they ended as elect children of God. 

In a certain college there lived a boy by the name of Paul who 
was remarkable amongst all the other boys for his gentleness, his 
piety, and his good conduct; every one loved him. To look at him 
one would have thought that he had never committed any sin. But 
such was not the case. There had been a time when that boy, now 
so gentle, so mild and good, had been a slave to sin. The following 
is the story of his life and conversion; it was himself who told it to 
one of his masters: 

“I was once a good boy; so long as I was near my good mother, 
and until I was eleven years old, I did not know what mortal sin 
was. At that time it happened that one day when I was in the 
fields playing with my companion who was a little older than my- 
self, he taught me to do what was a mortal sin. From that moment 
I became most unhappy ; I could find no peace night nor day, because 
I knew that if I died in that state I should be sent to hell for all 
eternity. 

“What made my state more awful still was this, that I also went 
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and made two other innocent companions commit a grievous sin. 
When I came to this college I was quite as bad. I was perfectly 
miserable, and when I saw others who were so pious and so good I 
wondered if it were possible that I could be like them. 

“Some of my companions came and asked me to become a mem- 
ber of one of the sodalities of the children of Mary. I joined it just 
for appearance’s sake. It was then for the first time I heard of that 
little prayer : ‘O my Queen and my Mother, protect me, help me, for I 
am thine.’ I began to say it every day, and it was not long before 
I went to confession. I made a good confession ; and oh, how happy 
I felt then. 

“But I began to think of the terrible things I did in making the 
two children commit sin, so I am going to become a brother of that 
religious community which has specially for its object the pious edu- 
cation of the young, that I may be the means of saving more souls 
than I may have caused to be lost. 

“Temptations often come back to me; but when they come I im- 
mediately remember the little aspiration: ‘O my Queen and my 
Mother.’ I at once say it, and then the temptation soon goes away.” 

Take away perseverance and what remains? All else is vain and 
useless; to no purpose all your good works and piety, mortification 
and mercy, to no purpose so many sufferings endured. Persever- 
ance is the crown of all good, for without it we cannot obtain that 
which alone is good and desirable. Perseverance is the narrow 
way through which we must force ourselves at any cost. Per- 
severance is the pearl of all graces, since those who have obtained 
it now dwell in the land of peace and happiness. 

There was once a rich count called Otho, who had a daughter 
whom he loved with great affection. One day the child was amus- 
ing herself with some beads of glass, with which she seemed to be 
much pleased. Her father was sitting by the fire watching her. 
“My child,” he said, “these are pretty beads you are playing with.” 
“Yes, papa, they are very beautiful, and I am delighted with them.” 
“Well, then,” said the father, “take them up and throw them all 
into the fire.” The child looked up into her father’s face to see if 
he was in earnest. One glance told her he was. “Well, dear child, 
you may do as you please, but you know that when I ask you to do 
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something, it is always because I, who love you so tenderly, see that 
it will be best for you.” The girl at these words gathered up the 
beads and threw them into the fire. Her father said nothing, but 
he seemed much pleased at the ready obedience of his dear little girl. 
“Now, my child, you will soon see how your father can reward you 
for that heroic sacrifice you made to please him.” He then drew 
forth from a little draw a little casket and drew out a beautiful 
necklace, made of glittering diamonds. “This, my child, is for you. 
I wanted to see if you loved me more than yourself. Take this then, 
my dearest little one, and when you wear it, it will remind you that 
your Father in Heaven will reward you with a reward surpassing 
all understanding in the world to come, if you obey Him in this life, 
and sacrifice everything rather than displease Him by breaking His 
commandments.” 

The saints have persevered unto the end and what they have 
done we also with a good will can accomplish. Children, we must 
faithfully cooperate with the graces which our Lord will abun- 
dantly grant us for our salvation. We must fight the good fight, 
scrupulously avoid the dangers and occasions of sin, be diligent in 
prayer, in the reception of the sacraments and mindful of our last 
end. 





Book Rebiews 


A Primer of Old Testament History. By Rev. Francis E. Gigot, D.D. 
(The Paulist Press, New York.) 

We take great pleasure in recommending this first of a series of 
“Biblical Primers” for Catholic readers. The little book before us con- 
tains a brief, but very well ordered and accurate account of the leading 
events recorded in the Old Testament. Under the heading of each chapter 
references are given to the books or parts of books of Holy Writ that are 
summarized in the chapter. The style is very simple. The difficulty which 
an ordinary reader may find with the Sacred Text itself entirely disappears 
in this very readable little volume. The author has scrupulously adhered 
to the events and facts as narrated by the Sacred Writers; and yet he has 
so summed up and simplified the narrative in present-day English that the 
reader will find it as easy and as interesting as a story. 

It is needless for us to add anything here about the indisputable com- 
petence of the author. His long Biblical services to the clergy, and his 
other more profound and extensive works have carried his name over the 
world. In closing we might say that the Primer to the Old Testament 
will be of great usefulness not only to the ordinary reader, but to the more 
highly educated classes and to the ecclesiastic who is about to begin a study 
of the Scriptures. 


A Dictionary of Canon Law. By Rev. P. Trudel, S.S. (B. Herdei Book 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.) 

The author has intended to give us in this “pocket manual of Canon 
Law” a digest of the entire Code. The book’s aim is usefulness. In 
alphabetical order the author has gathered the various points of law 
scattered through the Code. Under each subject heading he gives the 
provisions of the various canons that refer to it, so that at a glance the 
reader may see what the Church Law is regarding any important point, 
and may be able quickly to find any question in the Code on which he may 
desire information. The book ought to be very useful for priests, Sisters 
and the laity. 


McAroni Ballads and Other Verses. By Thomas A. Daly. (Harcourt, 
Brace & Howe, New York.) 

Whether written in Italian or Irish dialect, or in classical diction, Tom 
Daly’s poems are always exquisite. He is not the Poet Laureate by official 
appointment, but the reading public has crowned him as the most popular 
singer of the decade in America. His kindly humor illuminates every 

stanza and brings joy to the heart of the reader. With rare discernment, 
’ tempered with good judgment, and love of fellowman, he sees the faults 
and foibles of his associates and corrects them without trace of spite or 
malice. He recognizes the warm, generous nature of the child of sunny 
Italy, the native wit and humor of the Irish exile, the keen philosophy of 
the old settler. Racial differences are not barriers to his discerning muse, 
every loyal citizen is worthy of praise. “McAroni Ballads” should become 
as popular as “Canzoni,” “Carmina,” “Madrigali,” and his other delightful 
volumes. 
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Sermons on the Mass, the Sacraments, and the Sacramentals. By Rev. 
Thomas Flynn, C.C. (Benziger Brothers, New York.) 

Sermons in Miniature for Meditation. By Rev. Henry O’Keeffe, C.S.P. 
(The Paulist Press, New York.) 

Father Flynn’s Sermons are well prepared and well written. Under the 
headings, “Mount Sion,” “Rivers of Juda,” and “Springs of Water,” the 
various rubrics and ceremonies of the Mass, the Sacraments and the 
Sacramentals are described and explained. The method is so interesting 
and the diction so pleasing, that every reader will find pleasure and profit 
in its pages. It will furnish the busy priest with a series of sermons for 
Lent or Advent, or a course of instruction for evening devotions. 

Father O’Keeffe’s Sermons are what the title of the volume indicates, 
brief but interesting. By developing the hints and suggestions the preacher 
will be well equipped for sermons and instructions. They are especially 
adapted for meditation. Priests and religious will find the volume helpful 
and consoling. 


St. Joan of Arc. By Rev. Denis Lynch, S.J. (Benziger Brothers, 
New York.) 

The story of the Maid of Orleans, her visions, her triumph, her trials, 
her death, are well told in this new work. Betrayed and martyred, 
accused of heresy and immorality, she has been proven innocent and 
placed in the category of the saints. France, emerging from the bloody 
World’s War hails her as the national heroine and saint. England, her 
persecutor, joins in the universal rejoicing. The centuries of darkness 
have passed, and she emerges into the sunlight of innocence and sanctity. 
Father Lynch tells the story simply and accurately. The pages dealing 
with her canonization are brief, yet the event is so near that all the world 
knows the details. This book should be in every family bookcase and in 
every school and public library. 


Eunice. By Isabel C. Clarke. (Benziger Brothers, New York.) 

The scenes of this novel are laid in England and Italy. The family 
life of the Parmeter’s—a pious English family—is in strong contrast. to 
the irreligious ideas of Mrs. Dampier, the wife of an English officer 
stationed in India, and the mother of Eunice. A charming love story 
runs through its pages, describing the friendship of Julian and Eunice 
during childhood days, culminating in their marriage many years later. 
The faith and morality of this good Catholic family brings Eunice to the 
fold, and her mother on her deathbed finds consolation and peace in the 
bosom of the Church. It is a wholesome Catholic novel and should be read 
by every admirer of clean and interesting fiction. 


Books and Authors 


The Ahmadiya Movement, by H. A. Walter, M.A. (Oxford University 
Press), is another volume of the series “The Religious Life of India.” It 
describes the claims and doctrines of Mirza Chulam Ahmad, the so-called 
“Promised Messias” of India. 

Snap Shots from Sunny Africa, by Helen E. Springer, and Pioneering in 
the Congo, by John M. Springer (The Katanza Press, New York), are stories 
and descriptions of life in Central Africa written by a Methodist minister and 
his wife, who spent some years as missionaries in the Dark Continent. 
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Australia, Problems and Prospects, by Hon. Sir Charles G. Wade, K.C. 
(Oxford University Press), describes the climate, resources, finance and con- 
stitution of the Australian Commonwealth. 

The Belgian Congo and the Berlin Act, by Arthur Berriedale Keith (Oxford 
University Press), tells the history of the settlement, the defects of the Berlin 
Act, and makes recommendations for the future government of the territory. 

Building the Congregation, by W. C. Skeath (The Methodist Book Con- 
cern), offers various methods of appeal useful for upbuilding small congrega- 
tions, and preserving those which have been flourishing. 

Evangelization in the Re-awakening of the World, by Bishop Adna 
Wright Leonard (Methodist Book Concern), is a series of lectures delivered 
before the students of Maclay College of Theology. The author insists on the 
divinity of Christ and warns the students against German rationalism. 

Requiem Mass and Burial Service, by Rev. John J. Wynne, S.J. (The Home 
Press), is an excellent pamphlet giving the complete service for the dead, in 
English. With this booklet the layman can follow the prayers at Mass and the 
absolutions at the grave. 

Bolshevism, the Remedy (K. of C. War Activities), is a reprint of the 
Encyclical letter of Leo XIII, “Rerum Novarum,” “The Condition of the 
Working Classes,” issued May 15, 1891. 

Forgotten Faces, by George Clarke Peck (Methodist Book Concern), de- 
scribes various biblical personages known only to the students of the Bible. 
The diction is good and the author displays vast erudition in biblical and 
literary studies. 

Daybreak Everywhere, by Charles Edward Locke (Methodist Book Con- 
cern), is a series of essays dealing with war conditions and the changes to be 
faced by religious bodies in post-bellum years. 


Books Received 


The Passion and Glory of Christ. By Poelzl-Martindale, S.J. (Joseph 
F. Wagner, Inc., New York.) 

Back to Christ. By Cuthbert Lattey, S.J. (The Paulist Press, New 
York.) 

Mary the Mother. By Blanche M. Kelly. (The Encyclopedia Press, 
New York.) 

Catholic Soldiers. Edited by Charles Plater, S.J. (Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York.) 

Meditations on the Psalms. By Reynold A. Knox. (Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York.) 

Stories of Great Heroes. By Rev. James Higgins. (The Macmillan 
Co., New York.) 

A Handbook of Moral Theology, Vol. III. By Rev. Anthony Koch, 
D.D. Adapted and edited by Arthur Preuss. (B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis.) 

Epitome Theologiae Moralis. Auctore Carolo Telch, S.T.D. (F. Pustet, 
Inc., New York.) 

Summa Theologiae Moralis, juxta codicem Juris Canonici. Auctore, 
H. Noldin, S.J. Vol. III, de Sacramentis. (F. Pustet, Inc., New York.) 

The American Cathedral. By Rt. Rev. Wm. Lawrence, D.D. (The Mac 
millan Co., New York.) 

The Soul of Ireland. By W. J. Lockington. (The Macmillan Co. 
New York.) 








